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Preliminary Report on 
the Third East-West 


Philosophers’ Conference 


INTRODUCTION 
CHARLES A. MOORE 


The Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference was held 
at the University of Hawaii from June 22 to July 30, 1959. In sponsor- 
ing this conference, the University of Hawaii continued its activity in seek- 
ing to develop greater mutual understanding of the peoples of Asia and 
the peoples of the West in the area of their respective philosophies—their 
basic ideas and ideals. Earlier conferences were held at the University of 
Hawaii in 1939 and 1949. At these conferences primary attention was 
given to the more fundamental and technical areas of philosophy in the 
respective traditions, and in terms of these basic considerations genuine and 
significant understanding was achieved, and greater open-mindedness and 
cordiality to ideas, methods, and ideals of other traditions became the rule 
rather than the exception. The spirit and the practice of “world philosophiz- 
ing” replaced prejudiced provincialism and isolation among the representa- 
tives of the several major philosophical traditions of Asia and the West. 

Those first two conferences, however, failed to do justice to the more 
practical areas of philosophy and to the matter of mutual understanding 
in the significant areas of social thought and action; the necessity was felt 
of putting first things first with the hope of undertaking at a third con- 
ference more thoroughgoing and concentrated consideration of the practical 
applications of the technical studies made at the earlier conferences. 

The third conference, building upon the foundation of understanding 
established at the first two conferences, directly and comprehensively attacked 
the more practical problems of social thought and action—and even con- 
sidered most seriously the underlying problem of the very relationship be- 


| tween philosophical theory and social practice or cultural action. 
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The purpose of this third conference was to develop greater mutual | Opfap 
understanding of the peoples of Asia and the peoples of the West in these ~ nan, 
special practical areas both directly and by reference to their bases in the § Aca 
fundamental philosophical systems, concepts, and methods of the respective | [pix 
traditions. In line with this purpose, the over-all topic of the conference | 7} 
was: “East-West Philosophy in Practical Perspective.” The plan was to | cyggj 
work out the applications and implications of the respective basic philo- agen 
sophical traditions with respect to the several areas of social thought and | rive 
action. Or, to state the problem differently, the work of the conference | ofi¢j 
consisted in an attempt to probe beneath or beyond practice—cultural, | a5 gq 
social, individual, traditional, contemporary—in order to seek greater losor 
mutual understanding of such practices in terms of their underlying philo- | 1) 
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sophical groundwork. Publ 
The work of the conference was divided into six one-week Topic-Sec- | mate 
tions: . é 
1. “The Relation of Philosophical Theories to Practical Affairs.” the | 
2. “Natural Science and Technology in Relation to Cultural In- ; Pepe 
stitutions and Social Practice.” : Thitt 
3. “Religion and Spiritual Values.” _ Win 
4. “Ethics and Social Practices.” | whos 
5. “Legal, Political, and Economic Philosophy.” | son, E 

6. “Conspectus of Practical Implications for World Understand- 

ing and Co-operation.” 


Participating fully in the formal plenary sessions were forty-one Program 
Members representing Asia, the Near East, Europe, Australia, Canada, and | 
the United States. Conference meetings were also attended by some fifty to| 
sixty Non-Program Members, all specialists in philosophy, and by a number | 
of special guests invited because of the possibility of their significant use of | 
the work of the conference in their activities (governmental, military, edu- | 
cational, or otherwise) with the peoples of Asia. 

In conjunction with the conference, six courses, taught by Program Mem- 
bers of the conference, were offered in the Summer Session of the University 
of Hawaii, and five Public Lectures were given by representatives of the 
several major areas under consideration. These courses were: “Introduc- 
tion to Indian Philosophy,” “Introduction to Chinese Philosophy,” “Introduc- 
tion to Buddhist Philosophy,” “Comparative Ethics and Social Philosophy,” 
“Comparative Legal and Political Philosophy,” and “Comparative Philos- 
ophy of Religion.” Public Lectures were given by Dr. N. Bammate, of 
UNESCO, “The Islamic Cultural Tradition and the West”; Dr. D. T. Suzuki, 
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Otani University, Emeritus, “Zen and Parapsychology”; Dr. S. Radhakrish- 
nan, Vice President of India, “The Present Crisis of Faith”; Dr. Hu Shih, 
Academia Sinica, “John Dewey in China”; and Dr. F. S. C. Northrop, Yale 
University, “Comparative Philosophy and World Law.” 

The major work of the conference consisted in the presentation and dis- 
cussion of forty formal papers within the six Topic-Sections of the conference 
agenda. The essential substance of this Preliminary Report consists of rel- 
atively brief summaries of these papers prepared by their authors. The 
ofiicial—and comprehensive—report of the conference will be published 
as soon as possible by the University of Hawaii Press under the title “Phi- 
losophy and Culture—East and West.” That volume will contain the 
full text of all the formal papers presented to the conference, the five 
Public Lectures given in conjunction with the conference, and certain other 
materials and information considered of interest to readers of such a volume. 

In addition to the Program Members whose papers are summarized herein, 
the following were also Program Members but did not present formal 


papers to the conference: Professor A. K. Stout, University of Sydney, U 
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Thittila, University of Rangoon, and Professors Harold E. McCarthy and 
Winfield E. Nagley, of the University of Hawaii. Dr. Hideki Yukawa, 
whose paper is summarized herein, could not attend the conference in per- 
son, but his paper was presented in absentia and discussed.* 





*See p. 90 for complete list of program members and their institutional affiliations. 











I The Relation of Philosophical 
Theories to Practical Affairs 


PHILOSOPHY AND HUMAN CONDUCT 


SIDNEY Hook 


If ideas are merely by-products of systems of material forces 
and have no causal influence upon events, then it follows truistically that 
philosophical ideas have no bearing upon human conduct. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, to vindicate the efficacy of thought in human affairs. It is 
not difficult to show that the view which denies that thinking makes a 
difference in life and history is either unintelligible or false. 

This, however, is not sufficient to establish the fact that philosophy is 
relevant to practical affairs. For, although it may be true that scientific, 
technological, and common-sense beliefs influence conduct, this does not by 
itself establish that philosophical ideas play the same or a similar role in 
life and history. They may be reveries or rationalizations and not plans of 
action, direct or indirect. Both Hegel 2nd Marx deny that philosophy has 
any significant influence in changing the world. In our own day, Bertrand 
Russell has proclaimed, “The belief that metaphysics has any bearing upon 
practical affairs is, to my mind, a proof of logical incapacity.” Russell’s 
position is inconsistent with what he declares elsewhere, but his inconsist- 
encies indicate the complexities of the problem. 

The reasons for denying that philosophy is relevant to human conduct 
fall into four generic classes: (a) Philosophical ideas, as distinct from 
other ideas, are transcendental or non-empirical. They therefore have no 
differential bearing on human behavior. They are compatible with all states 
of affairs. (b) There is no invariable personal or psychological connection 
between the philosophy a man holds, his theory of ultimate reality, and 
his social views on any practical matter. (c) Whatever other connection 
exists is demonstrably not one of necessary entailment. Since it is logically 
possible to combine belief in any theory of reality with any practice, there 
is no problem except the purely biographical one concerning why a 
philosopher happens to hold certain non-philosophical views. (d) If there 
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SIDNEY HOOK - 
are historical connections between philosophical ideas and practices, neither 
is the cause of the other, but both may be caused by some other state of 
affairs. 

With respect to (a), I grant the logical point as it concerns non-empirical 
metaphysics. To the extent that ethical ideals are considered philosophical, 
they obviously, of course, influence conduct, but they are not deducible from 
metaphysical assertions unless the latter are disguised value-judgments. 
Nonetheless, this overlooks the possibility that the influence of metaphysics 
on human behavior may not flow from their alleged cognitive character 
but from their attitudinal character. If certain types of metaphysics express 
attitudes, hopes, strivings, or commitments, it would not be surprising that 
their acceptance would move those who subscribed to them to act in some 
ways rather than others. 

With respect to (b), the historical evidence shows conclusively that there 
is no invariable connection between types of personality and types of philo- 
sophical belief. However, what is overlooked is the significant connection 
to be found between social movements and philosophical doctrines. Philo- 
sophical doctrines may have social uses quite different from those intended 
by their authors. Hobbes is a crucial case. It is in the cultural-historical- 
psychological connection between philosophical ideas and social movements 
that the basic impact of philosophy on practical affairs is to be found. The 
hypothesis of this paper is that the relationship can be traced in the bearing 
of some philosophical ideas on conflicts of interest. 

With respect to (c), it is granted that there is no relation of entailment 
between any philosophical idea and any human practice, but neither is there 
any relation of entailment between scientific and technological ideas and 
practice. There is a whole range of “necessary” connections to be explored 
between the limiting cases of no connection at all and strict entailment. 

With respect to (d), it is a purely empirical question which way the 
causal connection runs between ideas and social conditions. There is no 
evidence for any generalization of one-way dependence which explains what 
we know. There are cases, for example, the social ethics of Christianity and 
democracy, in which ideas arose to fill some social need or interest and then 
exercised such profound effects upon subsequent social and historical devel- 
opment that it seems legitimate to regard them as relatively autonomous 
causal factors. 

The upshot of all this is the contention that there exist certain social con- 
nections between some philosophical doctrines and some social practices 
which are less than logical, more than personal, and other than casual. 
Here is a cluster of problems which invites, not broad sweeping generaliza- 
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tions, but piecemeal analysis of specific ideas and movements in intellectual 
history. 

The specific thesis of this paper is that by and large empirical and experi- 
mental philosophies are more congenial to social movements which are in- 
terested in changing the social and political status quo in a direction of 
shared power than are organic, idealistic, or transcendental philosophies. All 
governments and power elites tend to be on the side of eternity, while those 
which seek to make power more responsible to those affected by its exercise 
tend to be empirical and temporal minded. Some objections to and difficulties 
in this view are considered. 

The position taken in this paper expresses a pluralistic theory both of 
history and of intellectual history. 


SOCIETAL STRUCTURES AND PROCESSES 


GEORGE P. CONGER 


A comprehensive social philosophy, beset by controversies, 
may profit by adapting the words of Aristotle to the effect that ethics is 
not an exact science. 

I. In the mass of data, some general principles may be detected; “two” 
such principles, usually distinguished as structure and process, are correlative 
and blend into one, though for methodological convenience the distinction 
may be retained. 

II. In a sampling of the literature of sociology, it appears that societal 
structure has been either overlooked or underemphasized, or that, where it 
has been discussed, it has been interpreted in terms either overly psychologi- 
cal or overly abstract. 

III. A famous passage from the Confucian Great Learning suggests a 
treatment of societal structure as “zoned.” As of the sixteenth century in 
Asia and Europe, this is quite evident; what has happened since has only 
modified a fundamental pattern. The major “zones” are still, in principle, 
correlated with major ethical interests. 


IV. As an important detail of this zoning, larger groups with their in- 
terests are represented in smaller face-to-face groups; this suggests that such 
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human groupings, rather than their operations or contrivances, should be 
thought of as “institutions.” 

V. The zones are examined in more detail, in order to detect processes 
which mark various human activities which are distinguished as extractive, 
productive, processing, transporting, controlling, enhancing, etc. 

VI. As for psychological factors, the development of structures and 
processes involved in valuations is traced from animal neuropsychology, with 
distance reception, through human conditionings, circular responses, and 
abstractions and generalizations. This should afford a more precise defini- 
tion of “value.” 

VII. Varying emphases on structures and processes mark Eastern and 
Western philosophies as “valuational qualities.” 

VIII. The abstract interrelations of structure and process are traced 
principally to differences of rate. Each exercises its effects upon the other, 
notably in some present-day problems, Eastern and Western. 

IX. This study may afford a way of stating problems, a definition of 
liberalism, a survey of available methods, including intuitionism, and a 
hope of developing ethics as a naturalistic discipline. 


RELATION OF PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES TO THE 
PRACTICAL AFFAIRS OF MEN 


S. K. SAKSENA 


The paper takes its start from a feeling that philosophy to- 
day is neither interested in the practical affairs of men nor able to supply 
them with any system of beliefs, for philosophical theories do not carry 
conviction and are not believed, and nothing that is not believed can influ- 
ence or determine men’s conduct. It is not maintained that philosophical 
knowledge is either useless or even avoidable. In fact, men are bound to 
have a philosophy of life, and philosophical reflection has many indirect and 
remote influences on the affairs of men. What is lamented is that the 
developed and specialized philosophical knowledge and theories of the expert 
philosophers, the philosophies of the “books and journals” of repute, neither 
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have any relation to the practical affairs of men nor formulate any system 
of belief for the practical guidance of life. 

This is considered as tragic because philosophy not only can, but, in fact, 
should, perform this practical function of supplying men with their funda- 
mental beliefs to live by. 

The main reason for this practical failure of philosophical pursuit is found 
in its two important shortcomings. The first relates to its standpoint and 
outlook, which today tend to be less and less synoptic and consist in the 
divorce of thought from life, reason from action, and knowing from being. 
The cause of a synoptic outlook in philosophy is, therefore, pleaded. The 
second and more serious shortcoming of philosophy lies in what has been 
here called its intellectual exclusiveness, or its epistemological narrowness. 
A theory of knowledge which bars valid sources of knowledge other than 
reason cannot yield convincing knowledge. A strong defence is therefore 
made in favor of an integralist epistemology for philosophical knowledge 
whereby philosophical knowledge will be the outcome of no single part of 
a man’s being—reason or intuition—but will be a spiritual reaction of 
the whole of a man’s being to the whole of reality. The rational bias of 
philosophy may be discarded in favor of an integral or spiritual endeavor 
of man, for an integralist epistemology alone is appropriate to the synoptic 
task of philosophy. Following the same line of argument, it is shown that 
for knowledge to be believed it has to be immediate and grounded in the 
direct experience of man. 

A last point is made, not about the methods or the sources of philosophical 
knowledge, but about its validity. Here it is rather emphatically held that, 
since philosophical knowledge is the reaction of the whole of a man’s being, 
the totality of his reason and experience, its validity depends on the ethical 
perfection of the self. Valid philosophical knowledge worthy of credence 
and belief can come only from the experiences of the morally and spiritually 
perfect man. In this sense, it is thought that only a yog# or a perfect being 
is an ideal philosopher. 

By an examination of the Indian philosophical theories of the world and 
man, his bondage and freedom, of maya and niskama karma (detached 
action), etc., it is shown that, since these theories were the results of the 
function of philosophy conceived as the reaction of the whole of a man’s 
being, they succeeded in influencing the conduct of men in India and giving 
their character an inward turn. 

It is clear that, thus understood, philosophy and religion, far from being 
two separate compartments, become the theoretical and the practical aspects 
of essentially the same human endeavor. Philosophy cannot perform its 
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belief-forming role, or be related to the practical affairs of men, until it 
has re-oriented its own ideas of its function and purpose and after long sep- 
atation once again joined issues with the religious quest of man—not in 
the sense of providing reasons for the beliefs of religion, but in the sense 
of trying to live up to its total experience. 


WESTERN PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICAL AFFAIRS 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


The aim of this paper is to concentrate attention on the 
classic tradition in Western philosophy, which has attempted to interpret 
the nature and course of human civilization as a whole. Such philosophies 
of civilization and history constitute the most general attempts to rationalize 
human affairs as a whole, and hence these theories may serve as a general 
context for the more specialized applications of philosophy to science, morals, 
politics, art, and religion. 

Six Western approaches to the general philosophy of civilization are 
presented in their historical order and contexts. The reader is expected to 
note the limitations within which Western theorizing has moved: in spite 
of their pretentions to universality for all mankind, these theories are clear- 
ly limited to Western experience and are dominated by special historical 
problems. They are all obviously inadequate when considered as theories 
for viewing Eastern and Western civilizations as an intelligible whole, but 
they are intelligible and significant when viewed as attempts to interpret 
the basic issues of Western civilizations at times of particular historical 
crises. Philosophers spoil their insights by representing their systems as 
universal truth, when they are really important only as localized, practical 
reason. 


I. The Greek dualistic theories, based on contrasting: 


1. Man’s natural environment, which is governed by necessity, with 
man’s creative arts, which are governed by reason. 

2. Greek free-states with barbarian tyrannies. 

3. Cosmological speculation with the criticism of man’s ideals. 


These distinctions are basic in the poets, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the 
historians. 
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II. Hellenistic civilization and Stoic cosmopolitanism. After the collapse 
of the Greek city-states an entirely different civilization arose—a confusion 
of various cultures under the political domination of Rome. Stoicism, and 
other Hellenistic systems, tried to explain this new order or disorder by 
reversing the classic Greek theory: the natural order was now regarded as 
a universal “city” of divine reason, to which a rational soul could flee from 
the social disorders of the Roman Empire. This cosmopolitanism became a 
classic refuge for humanists whenever Western civilization seemed to be 
in chaos or crisis. , 
Ill. The medieval ideal of Christendom. The idea that all men are respon- 
sible to one, universal God for living in his image (realizing fully their 
capacities as rational creatures) led to the idea that there is a universal 
civilization of all men under God—a world-theocracy, which is the only 
possible basis for the peace and unity of mankind. This inspired Dante’s 
appeal for a universal partnership of spiritual and temporal government. 
This ideal was intended as a solution for the chaos into which feudal society 
and national States had drifted after the collapse of the Roman Empire and 
the attempts of the Papacy to take over universal temporal power. 
IV. The theory of an international community of law. As national 
sovereignties became firmly established, the champions of Natural Law 
(Grotius, Leibniz, Kant, and others) promoted the idea of an international 
legal community, based on the ideals of Natural Law and serving as a pro- 
gram for universal peace. Kant particularly conceived this ideal to be 
practical and its realization to be an urgent moral obligation. 
V. The theory of universal progress. In place of the faith in a natural.law 
and international union, there arose in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies a romantic faith in a law of universal progress. In terms of such a 
law, human history was supposed to go through certain necessary stages of 
evolution. Especially influential was the theory that political society must 
give way to industrial society. This theme was developed by St. Simon, 
Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, Karl Marx, and others. 
VI. Contemporary evaluation of industrial society. As industrialism 
developed, it became evident that its apostles had greatly idealized its 
potentialities for peace and intelligence. As an illustration of contemporary 
criticism of industrialism, with special reference to the Orient, Hans Freyer’s 
“theory of the present age” is presented. 

It now appears that the theory of civilization must be conceived in very 
different terms, if the meeting of Western and Eastern cultures in some 
sort of a world-wide order is to be taken seriously. 
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CHINESE THEORY AND PRACTICE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO HUMANISM 


WING-TSIT CHAN 


The relationship between philosophical doctrines and actual 
practice in China has been very close. This has been due to the facts, first, 
that the system that has dominated Chinese thought throughout most of 
Chinese history, namely, Confucianism, happens to be the same system that 
has controlled Chinese education, society, and government for some 2,000 
years, and, second, that Chinese philosophy is essentially pragmatic and 
devoid of absolute, inflexible theories, and is thus easily applicable to 
human affairs. 

The matter goes much deeper, however. The close relation is a result not 
only of circumstances but also of Chinese concepts of truth. The Chinese 
have understood truth, not to be something revealed from above or an 
abstract principle, but a principle discoverable and demonstrable in human 
affairs. The test of truth, it is believed, is to be found in events, chiefly 
human events. It follows from this that records of truth are to be found 
in historical documents, namely, the Confucian Classics. These have been 
regarded as human records in which eternal principles unfold. The Chinese 
word for Classics, “ching,” means constancy, that is, what is immutable and 
invariable. As such records, the Classics have served in China as a Natural 
Law and have exercised supreme authority over government, society, reli- 
gion, and other aspects of Chinese culture. They have provided China with 
a set of moral and social standards. They have maintained the unity and 
harmony of Chinese culture and life for a remarkably long time. Most 
important of all, they have been living testimonies to the conviction that 
truth finds its validity primarily in human history. 

Furthermore, the Chinese believe truth to be essentially moral. In their 
view, Natural Law covers both natural and human affairs. Both natural and 
human events have moral connotations. Consequently, they do not dis- 
tinguish between physical things and human affairs; both are represented 
by the word “shih,” for the Chinese believe that both are answerable to the 
same laws. 

The Chinese have also laid special stress on the close relationship between 
words and action—in fact, they have been considered to be identical. In 
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other words, theories that have not been tested in human experience are 
considered incomplete, and practice without theory is considered un- 
enlightened. : 

All the above considerations converge at the same point, namely, that 
philosophy and practical affairs are closely related. Because of this close 
relationship, several developments have taken place in Chinese history with 
respect to philosophy. One is that there has been no separate discipline 
called philosophy. Instead, philosophy is thought of as wisdom, penetrat- 
ing all aspects of life. Its vocabulary is the same as that used in ordinary 
life. Also, with a few exceptions, Chinese philosophers have been active in 
society and government, very much as Confucius was. And, finally, their 
philosophy has not been expressed in abstract, systematic philosophical 
treatises—few have written these—but in letters, conversations, and political 
documents, all of which are parts of actual living. 

With reference to the question as to whether or not this close relation of 
theory and practice has been actually demonstrated, the doctrine of human- 
ism is chosen for discussion with respect to two questions. First, in the strong 
Chinese humanistic tradition, has man indeed occupied a central place in 
Chinese culture? In answer to this, it is found that man has in fact occupied 
the central place in Chinese government, art, and even religion. Chinese 
government has been traditionally government of man, not of law. This 
has resulted in government by the scholar-gentleman, and in the subordina- 
tion of law to the human factor. In poetry, human sentiments are the chief 
subjects, and in drama, human affairs. Even in landscape painting, where 
man seems to be subdued by Nature, the ultimate purpose of the art is to 
use Nature to purify man’s feelings, stimulate his mind, and make him a 
nobler, more refined, and better man. He is to be enriched by Nature and 
not to be swallowed up by it. In religion, everlasting life on earth has been 
the goal of the Taoist religion, while in Buddhism salvation is to be achieved 
“in this very body.” 

The second question is whether man as such is considered important. 
The general impression that the individual has not been respected in China 
is incorrect. While society and family have had many prerogatives over 
him, such as marriage arrangements, he also has had his inalienable rights, 
such as freedom in religion and the right to inheritance, not by a constitu- 
tion but by tradition. The Chinese ideal has been the balance of the indi- 
vidual and society and the institution of the family is regarded as the 
training ground for their mutual adjustment. This is why harmony has been 
stressed as the chief virtue in the family. Whether the family should con- 
tinue to be the intermediate point between the individual and society is a 
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matter for discussion. The fact is clear, however, that Chinese philosophy 
and practical affairs have been close, both in theory and in fact. 


THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY TO 
PRACTICAL AFFAIRS IN JAPAN 


SHOSON MIYAMOTO 


Philosophical thought was not applied to the practical affairs 
of early Japan. We can start such a philosophical analysis only with Prince 
Shétoku (573-621), prince regent in 593 to Empress Suiko, and a contem- 
porary of Augustine and Mohammed. 

Buddhism at this time was mainly the religion of immigrants, refugees, 
diplomats, those involved in commercial trade, and the royal family, who 
wanted to utilize foreign means of economic, political, religious, and cul- 
tural power in order to rise in distinction above the powerful clans and 
feudal lords, as the elite of the Japanese nation. The Buddhist idea in 
Mahayana (Great Vehicle) and Ekayana (One Vehicle) of the truth and 
of the enlightened spirit of humanity was conductive to the consolidation of 
the royal family as the head power. From beginning to end, it has been 
characteristic of Japanese Buddhism to worship the Buddha (eternal Bud- 
dha as Honzon or worship-object, except the Zen sects, which worship 
Sakyamuni-Buddha), rather than Dharma (Law) or Sangha (Congrega- 
tion). And the worship of the Buddha was always connected with emperor 
worship and ancestor worship. That is why Buddhism became so much more 
religious and nationalistic in Japan than in China and in India, which coun- 
tries emphasized dharma as philosophical analysis and reasoning, and 
sangha as monastery life. 

The subject-matter at issue should be treated under eight periods: (1) 
Asuka, 538-709; (2) Nara, 710-794; (3) Heian, 794-1192; (4) 
Kamakura, 1192-1331; (5) Muromachi and Sengoku, 1338-1568; (6) 
Tokugawa, 1571-1867; (7) Meiji, Taishd, Sh6wa, 1868-1945; (8) the 
present (after World War II), 1945—. 

The characteristics of each period reflect the developmen: of Japanese 
national culture. Culture was limited chiefly to refugees and immigrants, 
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the imperial court, government officials, and the aristocracy. Nevertheless, 
Gydgi (668-749), Saichd (767-822), and Kikai (774-835) made an ef- 
fort to make contact with the commoners. Gydgi, traveling through the 
length and breadth of Japan, devoted his life to social work among peasants 
and to proclaiming Emperor Shému’s project of building the Datbutsu 
(Great Buddha—a symbol of Dharma-raja), for which nation-wide con- 
‘tributions were needed. Saichd and Kikai started the practice of withdraw- 
ing to the mountains, developing Buddhist discipline as a spiritual and 
mystical force. Buddhism began to unite with the old cult of mountain 
worship, resulting in the increase in the number of itinerant monks and 
the integration of Buddhism and Shintoism, which was practiced widely as 
animism and shamanism among the commoners. Still, Saichd’s Tendai and 


Kikai’s Shingon became more and more elaborate ritualism, as well known | 


in the saying “Kyucha Shingon Kuge Tendai” (“Esoteric Shingon for Im- 
perial-court ritualism and Esoteric Tendai for aristocracy ritualism”). The 
influence of this esoteric ritualism on the practical affairs of the Japanese 
people was very great, especially in the fields of art, music, dance, and cere- 
monies. 

It is a peculiar fact that such new spiritual reformers of the Kamakura 
period as Hdnen (1133-1212), Shinran (1173-1262), Ddgen (1200- 
1253), and Nichiren (1222-1282) were all brought up in the old home of 
Buddhist studies on Mount Hiei, although they deserted their home ground 
and cultivated new fields. At the same time, Mount Koya (Kiikai’s head- 
quarters) and Sanuki (his native place) became and have remained the most 
popular centers of religious pilgrimages down to the present day. 

The Kamakura period was quite different from the Heian period. Kama- 
kura was the new capital of the militarist Sh6gunate. The military were quite 
close to the farmer class, who constituted 70 to 80 per cent of the Japanese 
population. So, this period marked a new era in the nation—the era of 
the masses, that is, the era of the warriors, peasants, and merchants, ail of 
whom were non-aristocratic. This was true especially in the eastern part of 
Japan. This was the expansion of Japanese colonization, and Kamakura 
Buddhism was the frontier culture. The royal family and aristocracy in Kyo- 
to became weakened. It is also interesting that such leaders of the new 
religion as Hénen, Shinran, and Nichiren (not Dogen, who went to China 
for Buddhist studies) were all persecuted and exiled by the pressure of the 
old established churches in Kyoto and Nara, giving them the opportunity 
to make contact with the common people. Their followers were mainly 
common people. Although Hénen, Shinran, Dogen, and Nichiren achieved 
their religious reforms in different ways, there was one way in which they 
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were united: in the common cause of reformation and in the spirit which 
demands a religion of simplicity, practicalness, absolute faith, individual 
spiritual awakening, and new and vital aspiration and force. 

All through the Kamakura and Muromachi periods and the early stage of 
Tokugawa the dominant force was a Buddhist renaissance of Zen, Nem- 
butsu, and Daimoku, especially Zen. Because of the Mongol invasion there 
was a crisis for Japan in the form of an opportunity for national awakening, 
not only for the warrior class, but for the nation at large. The turmoil 
caused by Mongol militarism on the mainland of Eurasia blessed Japan 
quite accidently with a stream of refugee Zen masters. Zen became dominant 
because of Chinese influence. Chinese Zen masters were also diplomats, 
politicians, and economic advisers, as well as spiritual instructors. Art and 
artcraft flourished. But, in some way or other, through the Muromachi and 
Tokugawa periods, Buddhism was quite secularized. The Neo-Confucian 
politics of the Shégunate government, the pressure of Western powers, the 
new scientific civilization, international Christian missions, etc., caused Japan 
to open the door to the modern age, culminating in the Meiji imperial 
restoration (1868). 

This marked the beginning of the new national unification, which placed 
Japan among the international powers. The Meiji period is one of American 
and European influence—quite a new age. Since World War II, the Jap- 
anese people have begun to learn what democracy and freedom are— 
the Meiji period was very hierarchical. In contrast to rural conservatism, 
important new factors are prominent in urban areas. Industrial power and 
labor are influential as also are the socialists and even communists. 

Buddhism is still important, even in the face of these new influences, for 
the farmers are very conservative. But the modern age in Japan is pervaded 
by American and European philosophy, science, and, to a lesser extent, 


Christianity. This influence on practical affairs is very interesting and is a 
dominant factor today. 





NATURAL MAN, PHILOSOPHY, AND BEHAVIOR 


ROBERT Rossow, JR. 


The first half of the paper is devoted to an attempt to present 
a natural-science theory as to the nature of man, or, rather, the nature of 
ideas as the essence of man. The natural sciences themselves have only 
recently developed to. the point where the construction of such a theory 
is possible, and this development has resulted especially from advances and 
cross-fertilization in the fields of neurology and computer- and communica- 
tions-engineering. For the first time in history it is possible in their terms | 
to give a natural-science explanation of such concepts as memory, ideation, 
purpose, and learning. 

Following along the implications of such explanations, one derives a 
concept of man as a net sum of messages derived out of a limitless past, 
genetically and culturally transmitted, entrapped in the central nervous sys- 
tem, determining man’s purpose, yet subject to modification in the process 
of adaptation to new environmental conditions and data. Implicit in these 
concepts afe criteria as to the validity of these trapped ideas. In that these 
criteria recognize a very definite limit of certainty, they are not absolutistic; 
on the other hand, as they are constant so long as the basic concepts hold, 
they are not relativistic. They bespeak a concept of life as an almost rhyth- 
mical process of evolution from the tautological certainties preserved in 
form derived from the past, through doubt, search, and growth, to the crea- 
tive formulation of new, if limited, certainties that modify and improve the 
old ones, in the sense of increasing man’s range of self-determination. Also 
derivative from these concepts is an objective pathology of ideas. 

This way of thinking about man relegates the old paradoxes implicit in 
the traditional philosophies to the limbo of badly posed questions. It also 
accounts for uncertainty, difference, change, and growth, yet affords clear 
criteria that enable escape from the morass of relativism. 

Another advantage of this way of thinking is that the relation between 
factual and normative concepts is essentially implicit in the natural-science 
theory itself. According to the factual theory adduced, ideas are hierarchical- 
ly ordered so that, in purposive behavior, high-order concepts will override 
lower ones. It is this hierarchical structuring of ideas that leads to norma- 
tive concepts, concepts of the “should” as contrasted with those asserting 
the “is.” Normative concepts are thus, according to this way of thinking, 
directly derivative from the high-order factual concepts. 
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The second half of the paper is devoted to a brief attempt to suggest 
some of the normative implications deriving from the body of factual theory 
set forth in the first half. The ethical implications of this theory call for 
the kind of man who understands the role of idea and theory in informing 
his world and determining his behavior. He is respectful of concepts 
presented out of his past, yet subjects them to critical review, and is pre- 
pared to change and attempt to improve them. He recognizes the limits 
of certainty and is thus tolerant of difference. He controls the fear and anger 
that tend to poison so much of human behavior today. His primary alle- 
giance is to man as a patterned legacy of information struggling for survival 
and dominion against the entropic tendencies of his environment. 

These notions lead in turn to new definitions of the concepts of natural 
law and natural rights, and from them to concepts of the nature and primary 
purpose of the State. They suggest fallacies and dangers in current political 
thinking, such as the notion of the sovereign ultimacy of the authority of 
the national State, the military function of the State, and the obsessive na- 
tionalism and concommitant fear and anger so prevalent in the interna- 
tional community today. The world is seen at a crossroads. If fallacious 
patterns of thinking continue to govern mankind, disaster impends; but, 
if man can better understand his own essential nature, and condition his 
behavior on properly derived normative patterns, a new Golden Age is 
possible. 

As these new ideas seem so germane to the problems of cross-cultural 
relations, as their very essence is the relation of the theoretical to the practi- 
cal, and as their normative implications have such pervasive application to 
perhaps the most pressing practical problems of the age—those of inter- 
national relations and political unrest—it has seemed most fitting that an 
attempt should be made to give at least an introduction to them in a con- 
ference of philosophers from varied cultural traditions convening at a 
moment in history when the world so needs a new approach to its problems 
and new ideas to live by. It is this that I have attempted to do in my paper. 


Note: Responsibility for the data and analysis presented herein rests solely 
with the author and not with the United States or the Department of State. 





IT Natural Science and Technology 
in Relation to Cultural 


Institutions and Social Practice 


SCIENTISM AND THE PROBLEM OF MAN 


W. H. WERKMEISTER 


In the past, two distinct but interrelated approaches toward 
an East-West understanding have been developed: The first, giving gen- 
eralized surveys, emphasized common tendencies in philosophy East and 
West. The second, growing out of the first, aims at a standardization of 
key terms and at a reduction of whole traditions to these standardized terms. 
The present paper attempts to prepare the ground for a better East-West 
understanding by examining critically certain trends in contemporary West- 
ern culture and by pointing up problems which are crucial for any philos- 
ophy. 

At first, a contrast becomes apparent. Oriental philosophy seems pre- 
eminently concerned with ultimate goals of human existence rather than 
with means of controlling the forces of Nature and of transforming man’s 
natural environment. The West, on the other hand, is increasingly in- 
terested in science and technology, in the understanding and harnessing of 
Nature. 

The practical results of modern science are indisputable; but they are 
also ambiguous—producing much good, on the one hand, but making pos- 
sible also the most horrifying destruction of whole cities and nations. Still, 
the truths of science are the same the world over. There is not a physics 
of the West and an entirely different physics of the East. Herein lies the 
great unifying power of science. But the uses to which science is being put 
in different countries is a matter, not of science itself, but of value commit- 
ments and valuations. 

Two aspects of science require special attention. One is the nature, the 
value, and the limitations of scientific method; the other is the nature and 
structure of scientific theories. An analysis of the first aspect reveals that 
the basic categories of science are modifications or operationally defined 
limitations of quantity and relations and that underlying all scientific ex- 
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planation is the assumption that every event in Nature is determined by 
ascertainable conditions of its physical environment. Both characteristics 
restrict the applicability of scientific methods. 

An analysis of the second aspect of science reveals that even well-con- 
structed scientific theories rest upon definitions and postulates which, as 
such, find no explanation within the theory itself and which, thus, entail 
problems of a non-scientific, i.e., of an epistemological and/or metaphysical, 
nature. Here, again, the limitations of science become apparent. 

The physicists have, on the whole, recognized and accepted the limita- 
tions inherent in scientific method and theory construction. In the social 
sciences, however, the situation is somewhat different. Here there has 
emerged a scientific reductionism which falsifies the picture of man and 
of his position in the universe; this “scientism” implies that “the great ideals 
for which humanity has fought and suffered—the Good, the Beautiful, and 
the True—honor, love, and sacrifice—the eightfold path of Buddha, the 
Christian vision of redemption, the Moslem communion with God—all 
these inspired revelations and ideals are just illusions on the surface of 
reality.”* 

If we see clearly the distinction between legitimate science and that philo- 
sophical “boundary transgression” which I have called “scientism,” then we 
have a substantial basis for agreement in our approach to the problem of 
man and of his position in the universe. An East-West philosophy can 
proceed from here. 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN RELA- 
TION TO CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
SOCIAL PRACTICE IN INDIA. 


STELLA KRAMRISCH 


Natural science and technology in India comprise the knowl- 
edge and means for the mastery of the world in which we live. This world 
consists of the outer world, the macrocosm, and the smaller world, the body 
in which we live. The macrocosm and microcosm are lived in, observed, 


"Russell W. Davenport, The Dignity of Men (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955), p. 176. 
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and experienced as the outer and inner shell of man, the existent and mortal, 
and of the self which is beyond death. Science and technology serve their 
ends not only on the practical and physical plane. They are also means of 
understanding Nature and overcoming the human condition. 

In India, philosophy and religion are interconnected and form one integral 
whole. Similarly, science and technology are interconnected with magic, 
alchemy, and astrology. They form one integral whole whose purpose is 
the knowledge of the outer world and the transformation of the microcosm. 
The microcosm is a psychophysical unit to which are applied the science of 
medicine or “longevity” (ayurveda) and the discipline of yoga. The rela- 
tion between the body and the cosmos is twofold, a relation of interaction 
and homology. 

In India, science does not start from a study of phenomena in order to 
discover successively more and more general laws. It sets out from general 
laws and finds them exemplified, not in one field of reference only, but 
on corresponding, antithetic levels. Man and cosmos are the basic levels 
of reference. Manifestation and the non-manifest are their superstructure. 
Physics and metaphysics apply to different levels along the same line. The 
science of physics is part of one of the methods of Indian philosophy, that 
of Vaisesika. 

The tests of the sciences are made not only by experiments but also by 
experience. It is for this reason that the arts and the sciences are enmeshed 
and overlap. Architecture is thus an art and a science. It harnesses the 
knowledge of the astronomer-astrologer to the calculations of the engineer 
and to the proportions of the building. These, again, have not only aesthetic 
value but, at the same time, magical and symbolic significance. The sum 
total of all this effort is meant to redeem man—in this case the patron or 
builder—from his mortal condition and secure for him a state of mind be- 
yond fear and death. 

The temple has been the center of cultural life and the pivot of the values 
of social practice over the last two thousand years. Before that, it was at 
the Vedic altar that the natural sciences and technology were evolved in a 
ritual which regulated the relation of man in the cosmos and affected social 
structure and practice alike. The meaning of the rites was expressed by 
ritual actions and by myths. One of these most ancient myths, that of the 
Rbhus, is given in the Rg Veda. It treats of man as technician and artist 
and of his role in the cosmos and in the cultural context. The events of 
the myth are symbols by which the Indian thinkers and seers accounted to 
themselves for their creative activity. The creative activity itself of the 
scientist-artist-technician and its contents as objects of consciousness are the 
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actors and plot of the myth which is reconstructed in the present paper. 


The meaning of this myth underlies the Indian attitude toward science and 
technology. 


THE STATUS OF SCIENCE AND TECHNIQUE IN 
ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION 


N. BAMMATE 


I. THE MAIN CHARACTERS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN CLASSICAL 
ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION. 


The main phenomena are: 


1. The plurality of sources; the international character. As a result of 
the rapid expansion of Islam in the second half of the seventh century, a 
great variety of active, scientific centers were integrated within the new 
empire. Hellenistic science, Persian science, and Indian science were, for 
the first time, really encountered within one single framework. 

2. Borrowed characters; the translations. The diversity of influences 
gave a composite character to science in Islam. Lack of originality is the 
main criticism which has been addressed to it. In fact, a strong emphasis 
had been put, during a long period, upon translations, mostly from Greek 
sources. But the meeting of Greek concepts and a basically Semitic outlook 
gave rise to challenging cultural situations, which still remain to be 
analyzed, under the apparent surface of scholastic synthesis. 

3. Encyclopedic character. Early Islamic treatises often appear as a cata- 
logue of scientific data, a register of Greek achievements. The certitude 
that science was a coherent whole contributed in giving an optimistic char- 
acter to research in Islam. Later, the encyclopedic tendency and the inte- 
gtation of science within scholastic philosophy led to gradual petrification. 

4. Experimental character. But systematization was often a superficial, 
second-stage operation. The most important single feature in Islamic sci- 
ence is its experimental character. 

A series of texts from Musli.a scientists and Western historians point 
toward this essential characteristic. Islamic scientists appear to have been 
interested primarily in applied research, in the construction of apparatus, 
in all kinds of testing and manipulation, and especially in the establishment 
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of relations between experimentation in physics and analysis of results 
through mathematics. 

5. Analytical character. Examples from mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, and medicine may be produced to show that Islamic sci- 
ence succeeded better in the analysis of specific, individual cases and prob- 
lems than in the setting up of theoretical doctrines where Greek systems 
were maintained without too great modification. 

6. Practical character. Islamic science has remained closely connected 
with technology and handicrafts. This tendency was further stressed by the 
urban, commercial character of Islamic civilization, which relied greatly 
upon manufactured products. In fact, the progress of physics and chemistry 
has been due largely to the necessity of promoting new methods for dyeing, 
new alloys, new glazes for pottery, etc. Even the theoretical treatises stress 
the relation between science (#/m) and technical know-how (sina’a). 


II. ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE IN ISLAM 


7. Islamic religion and science. For Islamic religion, the one and ulti- 
mate reality is the unitary and transcendent God. But the world is no illu- 
sion. Nature is filled with “signs” (ayat) and “remembrance” (dhikr) of 
God’s truth and harmony. These are to be investigated by man, who, further- 
more, is exhorted to rule and organize the world. 

Prophetism thus combines with Greek wisdom to produce an optimistic, 
positive approach to Nature. But research in Islam is an interpretation of 
“signs” in the harmony of Nature, rather than a creation of a conceptual 
system of science. 

The very experimental nature of Islamic science is perhaps a result of 
that tendency to analyze manifestations rather than to speculate upon first 
causes. 

8. The intellectual equipment. The basic trends of Islamic civilization 
are also expressed, and are led to further developments, by the methods of 
intellectual inquiry: the structure of Arabic as a language, the notions of 
time and space, the process of demonstration, the administration of proof. 

9. The Arabic language as an instrument of analysis. The very structure 
of the Arabic language stresses the general tendency toward analytical, 
particularizing, experimental thought as contrasted with the synthetic, con- 
ceptual, dialectical aspects of the Greek and other Indo-European languages. 

10. Islamic notions of time and space. Time and space are felt as a 
personal, living, “interiorized” expetience rather than “projected” as meas- 
ures constructed as categories. 
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11. The process of demonstration. Even when it uses the Greek-type 
syllogism, Islamic thought applies it in a particular way which stresses the 
specific, individual experience rather than the general rule. But the genuine 
form of demonstration is the “dilemma,” in which dialectical deduction is 
replaced by a decisive element of choice, giving a volitional character to 
the adhesion. 

12. Two sciences in Islamic civilization: algebra and chemistry. Two 
typical sciences, particularly developed in Islam, are finally introduced as an 
illustration of the preceding analysis. Against a philosophy of essences, a 
conceptual systematization, expressed for instance in Greek geometry, 
algebra introduces a purely operational science, an abstract combination of 
“signs,” a most allusive, elliptical science. 

Chemistry, too, illustrates the same characteristics, many aspects of which 
may equally be traced in Islamic philosophy, law, literature, and art. 

13. The downfall of Islamic science. The crisis in respect to Western 
science. Islamic science starts sinking into decay toward the end of the 
twelfth century, precisely when Europe was taking over the heritage. This 
decadence is due largely to general causes, especially political and economic 
causes, which affected Islamic civilization as a whole and which are outside 
the scope of this paper. But some at least of the inner, intellectual causes 
may be mentioned: the lack of unity between the “Greek tendency” and 
the “prophetic tendency” which, after a period of fertile tension, caused a 
split; the uncertainty in the status of the scientist, especially after the down- 
fall of the commercial and technological system; the tendency to consider 
phenomena mainly as “signs,” maintaining a qualitative value about them. 

In comparison, the original aspect of Western science would appear to 
be the tendency to quantify phenomena, rather than the experimental aspect, 
which it shares with Islamic civilization. And, especially, the outstanding 
progress of science in Europe seems to be essentially connected with a philos- 
ophy which fully recognized and promoted the “promethean,” “demiurgic” 
quality of man. 





MODERN TREND OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION AND 
THE CULTURAL PECULIARITIES OF JAPAN 


HIDEKI YUKAWA 


Standing at the beginning of a new age of technology, we 
ate confronted inevitably with a hitherto unexperienced change in every 
aspect of human civilization. 

We must now take into account the possibility that, just as human labor 
and skill have been almost completely replaced by mechanistic apparatus 
in the domain of experimental physics, so most of the labor and skill of 
the human brain may be replaced by electronic computers. The rational 
understanding of the physical data obtained by experimentation has long 
been conceived as being essentially a problem of the inner activity of the 
human power of thinking. It has now become possible that many of these 
problems can be projected outside the realm of inner human activity. In 
the future, mankind may be able to be proud only of the human ability 
of devising complicated computing mechanisms. 

Technocracy is now threatening the nucleus of the human spirit. This is § 
a natural and at the same time a necessary outcome of the European mode § 
of rational thinking, which has been so effective in establishing the machine 
civilization. In this development, the Eastern mode of thinking was evidently 
destined to exert a negative influence. But, now that the future of Western 
rationalism seems not to be a delightful one, we notice the rise of the hope 
that the Eastern tradition will play a complementary part in the future 
development of world civilization. 

The Western mode of living is characterized, in a broad sense, by con- 
frontation with external conditions, whereas the Eastern mode is character- 
ized by adaptation to these. According to the former attitude, human living 
is destined to be positive or adventurous, both in action and in thought. 
This was the very origin of the rational and abstract mode of thinking, 
and, moreover, the active and dynamic approach to natural phenomena by 
experimentation gave rise to modern scientific civilization. Rationalism is 
a pattern of thinking which inquires into everything in terms of an ensemble 
of complementary possibilities. 

The peculiarity of the Japanese mode of thinking lies in a complete 
neglect of complementary alternatives. This we may call Japanese irrational- 
ism. Of course, this is completely foreign to any form of scientific spirit, 
but it is identical neither with absolutism nor with skepticism. Moreover, 
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it is akin to an optimistic point of view rather than to a pessimistic one. The 
subject of the following analysis will thus be the irrationalism of the 
Japanese type, which is so peculiar and contradictory that even a Japanese 
himself has difficulty in understanding it. 

The unique character of the culture of Japan may be attributed to its 
natural conditions, its geographical isolation, and its mild climate. The 
Japanese have escaped invasions and serious famines. As already pointed 
out, the Western and the Eastern modes of human life are characterized, 
roughly speaking, by conquest of natural conditions and by adaptation to 
them, respectively. In other words, these attitudes are those of hostility 
toward and reconciliation with Nature. In Japan, there has been no aliena- 
tion between man and Nature. Man’s physical existence has been relatively 
easy in Japan, because a small amount of compromise on man’s part has 
sufficed for adaptation to physical conditions. In Japan, therefore, there 
has been little need for adventures, either in action or in thought. 

Japanese mentality has the tendency to sidestep as far as possible any 
kind of confrontation. This, in turn, leads to the tendency to retain existing 
stability with the least amount of modification. It seems to avoid any form 
of rational compromise based on selection from alternative possibilities. 
But this is not a simple renouncement of rationality. Basically, rationality 
takes interest in the permanent and universal order transcending the nar- 
row scope of space and time. But Japanese thought is concerned mainly 
with the local and temporary order restricted in space and time. For 
convenience, this may be termed Japanese rationality. 

Japanese mentality is, in most cases, unfit for abstract thinking. It takes 
interest only in tangible things. The unconscious recognition of their own 
defect in abstraction seems to drive the Japanese to uncritical adoration and 
unconditioned adoption of religious and philosophical systems brought in 
from the outside. This is relatively easy for the high-level Japanese intel- 
lect. But in these systems only those elements which are familiar to the 
Japanese clime are assimilated, and the heterogeneous ones are left unappre- 
ciated. Thus the existing conditions remain untouched and unchanged, 
ensuring the conspicuous stability of the traditional elements. In the history 
of Japan we can cite numerous examples of this tendency—the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, and Western philosophy. 

In the region of science, Japanese mentality is reflected in stress on 
applied science and, correspondingly, in the negligence of rationalistic, 
abstract, and fundamental study. The multitude pays due regard to the 
dignity and mystery of scientific research, but cannot appreciate the essence 
of academic freedom, which is primarily of European origin. 
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As noted above, European rationalism has led, of necessity, to the world- 
wide predicament of today. The Orient has hitherto been compelled to 
accept Western culture in a passive manner, has utilized it, and has re- 
constructed its own culture so as to conform to the Western pattern. But 
the rationalistic and systematic aspects of the European style cannot be 
the whole of the measure of value in human life. The elements of thought 
completely foreign to those in European culture or complementary to them 
are abundantly preserved in the tradition of Eastern thought and especially 
Japanese thought. Close examination of the possibilities contained in Ori- 
ental thought is now essential. 

The spiritual predicament of Western civilization is certainly caused by 
its too-great dependence on artificial conditions. Generally speaking, the 
happiness of human life is the less stable the more it depends upon external 
conditions. Therefore, the Japanese mode of thinking is more closely allied 
to happiness, since it makes an ideal of attaining a complete union of man 
and Nature and, accordingly, of dissolving any kind of alienation between 
them. This Japanese peculiarity has given rise to no rationalistic systems 
of science and philosophy, to be sure, but it has led to a high degree of 
excellence in connection with the fine arts. By nature, the Japanese are 
indulgent in the fine arts, both new and old, and are always ready to 
appreciate their value. The feeling of fineness is reflected in every aspect 
of human living in Japan. 

But modern Japan is in the process of incessant transfiguration. At pres- 
ent we note the dangerous tendency in Japan to discard uncritically the 
peculiar elements of its own culture in order to conform to patterns of 
Western civilization. There is an urgent need to examine Japanese cul- 
ture to discover those cultural elements which can contribute to the dissolv- 
ing of the world-wide predicament of today. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT AND METHOD IN CHINESE 
PHILOSOPHY 


Hu SHIH 


L 


This paper starts out by questioning the validity of Profes- 
sor Northrop’s provocative theory that “a culture which admits only concepts 
by intuition is automatically prevented from developing science of the West- 
ern type.” No culture, indeed, no man, ever admits only so-called “con- 
cepts by intuition.” In attempting to understand the East and the West, a 
historical approach is more important than any set of “technical terminology 
for comparative philosophy.” A historical approach means that all past dif- 
ferences in the intellectual and religious activities of man (East or West) 
have been historical differences, produced, conditioned, and grooved by 
geographical, economic, social, political, and even biographical factors, all 
of which can be studied and understood historically and intelligently. To 
seek to understand what historical forces or combinations of forces have 
tended to channel the intellectual activities of a certain people into a 
particular direction throughout historic times—that would be a legitimate 
ambition not unworthy of such a conference as this one. 


Il. 


James B. Conant in his On Understanding Science (and in his Science 
and Common Sense) points out that Petrarch, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, and 
Erasmus, far more than the Alchemists, were the precursors and the spiritual 
ancestors of Copernicus, Galileo, and Vesalius. “It was,” says Conant, “the 
Humanist’s exploration of antiquity that came nearest to exemplifying our 
modern ideas of impartial inquiry.” In the same vein, this paper reports 
on the scientific spirit and method in Chinese thought which goes back 
to what may be called the “Socratic Tradition” of Confucius—the tradition 
of free discussion, criticism, and intellectual honesty—and to the spirit of 
courageous doubt so early manifested in the postulation of a naturalistic 
conception of the universe by Lao Tzu and the philosophical Taoists. When- 
ever China had sunk deep into irrationality, superstition, and otherworldli- 
ness, it was always the naturalism of Lao Tzu and the classical Taoists, or 
the humanism of Confucius, or a combination of the two that arose to 
rescue her from her sluggish slumbers. 
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III. 


Two periods of Chinese philosophical thought illustrate the rise and 
development of the critical and scientific spirit and method. The first great 
movement of criticism was represented by Wang Ch’ung (A.D. 27— 
ca. 100), author of a book of 85 essays which he called Lun Heng (“Es- 
says in Criticism”). Wang Ch’ung said: “One sentence sums up my essays: 
I hate falsehood.” “When I see truth overshadowed by falsehood, my heart 
beats violently, and my writing brush trembles in my hand. How can I 
remain silent! When I criticize them, I examine them with my reason, 
check them against facts, and expose their falsehood by setting up proofs.” 
One example will best illustrate the spirit and method of that critical philos- 
opher who was exposing among many other things the falsehood of the 
theology of the established religion of Confucianism of the Han Empire 
(206 B.c.—a.D. 220), which held that great catastrophes (such as floods, 
famines, great fires) and strange anomalies (such as comets and eclipses 
of the sun) were warnings of an all-loving Heaven to terrify the rulers to 
repent and reform their acts of misrule. Wang Ch’ung’s criticism was: 
“There is one eclipse of the sun in about forty-one or forty-two months, 
and there is one eclipse of the moon in about six months. Solar and lunar 
eclipses are regular occurrences which have nothing to do with government 
policies. And this is true of the hundreds of anomalies and thousands of 
calamities, none of which is necessarily caused by the action of the rulers 
of men.” 


IV. 


The other great movement was the Neo-Confucian movement, which 
started in the eleventh century A.D. with the ambitious slogan of “extend- 
ing human knowledge to the utmost by investigating the reason or law (/é) 
in all things.” And the “things” to be investigated were to include every 
grass and every shrub as well as the height of the heavens and the thickness 
of the earth. But that ambitious ideal was gradually narrowed down. And 
Chu Hsi (1130-1200), the greatest leader of the Neo-Confucian move- 
ment in the twelfth century, was content with devoting his whole life to 
a critical study and exposition of a few great books of the Confucian Canon. 
Throughout his lifelong investigation, he was able to maintain the spirit 
of impartial and dispassionate inquiry and develop a method of evidential 
thinking and research. Said Chu Hsi: “Investigate with an open mind. Try 
to see reason with an open mind. And with an open mind follow reason 
wherever it leads you.” “Do not push your own opinion too far forward. 
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Retreat one step back, and try to see what the other side has to say. That 
is the open mind.” “The student should learn to find doubt where no doubt 
had previously existed; and he should also learn to resolve the doubt after 
it has arisen.” A doubt is sometimes described as “a tentatively formed 
doubting thesis,” and the way to resolve a doubt is to keep an open mind 
in searching for more facts or evidences for comparison and cross-checking. 
Some of his great doubts about the Confucian scriptures were never fully 
resolved by him; but the scientific spirit and method he left behind were 
directly and indirectly responsible for the full development of a conscious 
method of evidential investigation (’’ao-cheng, k’ao-chii) in the hands of 
a number of great scholars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, who 
not only founded a new age of Revival of Learning but also succeeded in 
developing some aspects of their historical and humanistic researches (nota- 
bly in the field of phonetics) into a body of knowledge answering to the 
rigorous canons of evidence, exactitude, and logical systematization. And 
thereby those great Chinese humanists, working with only books, words, 
and documentary evidences, actually succeeded in leaving to posterity a 
scientific tradition of dispassionate and disciplined inquiry, of rigorous evi- 
dential thinking and evidential research—a great heritage of the scientific 
spirit and method which makes us, sons and daughters of China, feel not 
entirely at sea, but, rather, at home, in this new age of modern science. 





IIT Religion and Spiritual Values 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF IDEAS OF SPIRITUAL VALUE 
IN CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 


TANG CHUN-I 


Spiritual value is any value which is: (1) created or realized 
“by the spirit,” (2) presented or revealed to the spirit, that is, “for spirit,” 
and (3) self-consciously recognized as such in (1) and (2), and then the 
value can be predicated on the spirit itself, that is, “of spirit.” 

For convenience, spiritual values are classified into three kinds: (1) re- 
ligious and ethical values, (2) intellectual and aesthetic values, (3) nat- 
ural values and social values which are transformed into spiritual values. 

It seems to be generally held that Chinese philosophers are not religious- 
minded or metaphysical-minded and that they stress expositions of ethical 
value, which is sometimes interpreted simply as a kind of social or natural 
value. I maintain that the “ethical values” of Chinese philosophers are 
essentially spiritual values, being permeated with certain religious and meta- 
physical meanings. 

Confucianism, Taoism, and, later, Buddhism are the three sources from 
which the ideas of spiritual values of the Chinese are derived. 


In the Confucian teaching, “Cultivation of all the virtues of man in his § 


ethical relations to others” is the main body, with “filial piety to one’s 


parents and ancestors” as its base, and “universal love (jen) and reverence © 


of Heaven” as its height. “Searching in oneself” is taken as the key idea for 
understanding that the ethical value in Confucian teachings is essentially a 
spiritual value and not a social or natural value. 

The three meanings of “searching in oneself” are (1) practicing the 


morality of doing one’s duty to others and without asking others to do their J 


duties to you, (2) cultivation of one’s virtues and abilities and without ask- 
ing praise from others, and (3) believing that all moral principles, ideals, 
and values are immanent in one’s human nature or believing one’s human 
nature is essentially good. 

Since human nature is essentially good, the moral life is the full realiza- 


tion of our moral nature. As any phase of life can be moralized and as our F 
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life is related to our whole environment, the moral life which is full realiza- 
tion of our moral nature is not a self-closed life but is self open to all social 
and natural objects, which can all be transformed into occasions for the 
realization of spiritual moral value and permeated with spiritual meanings 
—and then the unity of the inner world and the outer world is revealed 
in this moral life. 

The thesis that “human nature is good” may be compared with some 
religious points of view. The idea of God or Brahman in other religions, 
which is brought to light by contrasting it with our sin or impure karma, 
is compared with the idea of Heaven or God in Confucianism, which is 
more easily brought to light by the full development of our moral life. 
One who achieves the full development of his moral life or the realization 
of the essence of his moral nature (jen) is called a sage in Confucianism. 
In the sage mind, there is no border line of differentiation between the fully 
developed mind and the universe, and this kind of mind can be taken as 
both originated from the sage-man and revealed from Heaven. As the sage- 
mind is absolutely unselfish, the idea of “universal attainability of sage- 
hood” is necessarily involved; otherwise, the sage would be selfish in being 
the only sage, which is contradictory to the very nature of this mind. The 
idea of “universal attainability of sagehood” itself may be taken as a meta- 
physical belief, since no empirical verification in the ordinary sense can 
be found. 

Taoists are interpreted as those who want to transcend worldly things, 
which are taken as of disvalue. “Transcending” in Taoism is not ascending 
to a transcendent or supernatural world, but, rather, seeing worldly things 
themselves as coming from Nothing, and returning to Nothing, and then 
no worldly things can be real bondage. Quiescence or tranquillity of spirit, 
which seems purely negative, is taken as the essence of positive value. 

The Buddhist idea of Samyata, or voidness, in comparison with the Taoist 
idea of Nothing, is based on the principle of yiian-sheng, which is originally 
identical with the principle of causality in common sense and science and has 
intellectual value. Yet, the Madhyamika school of Buddhism uses the 
principle negatively to demonstrate that the self-nature of things is void- 
ness (fanyata), which is super-intellectual. “To use intellect to attain the 
super-intellectual” is a way of thought which has a special kind of intel- 
lectual value. This way of thought is a great contribution of Madhyamika 
Buddhism to Chinese thought. The Chinese contribution to Buddhism is 
Ch’an, which is the free use of intellectual ideas to cancel other intellectual 


ideas and let the vision of famyata, or Ch’an-experience, be expressed with 
aesthetic symbolism. 
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Neo-Confucianism is explained as a development of Confucianism which 
pays more attention to the purification of our inner spiritual life or the 
transformation of the unconscious potentials of evils and expounds a moral 
life which includes greater super-moral or metaphysical vision. 

For the last three hundred years, the trends of thought have moved from 
depth of thought to a broadening of thought and from meditation on the 
spiritual and moral life to a consideration of the values of natural and social 
life. This transformation should be considered an extensive development 
of the human value-consciousness as the preparation of the spiritual ground 
of the coming age—an age which should pay more intensive attention to 
the importance of spiritual values and should integrate the various kinds 
of social and natural values into a Great Harmony. 


SOME CULTURAL TRAITS AND RELIGIONS OF JAPAN 


HIDEO KISHIMOTO 


I 


As is seen typically in the Japanese language, the “radically 
empirical trait” is one of the basic characteristics of Japanese culture. In 
the life activities of the Japanese, the realm of immediate experience plays 
an important role. It reflects upon the surface of Japanese culture and be- 


comes its empirical trait. The general quality of Japanese thinking is © 


neither conceptual idealism nor realism, in relation to the reality of imme- 
diate experience. Any accurate interpretation of religious and other spiritual 
values in Japan must be based upon this “empirical trait.” 


II 


The variety of religions in Japan is broad and extensive. A number of 


different religions, such as Shinto, Buddhism, Christianity, and new religions, § 


flourish side by side. Excepting Christianity, most of these share a common 
general characteristic. Their common concern is the internal problem of 
man, reflecting the basic empirical trait of Japanese culture. Shinto has a 
strong tinge of Nature mysticism. Buddhism tries to emancipate man from 


the miseries of life, by means of clearing the mind of worries and anxieties. | 
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Japanese Buddhism, a typical form of Mahayana Buddhism, does not try 
to eliminate man’s basic desires, but tries to direct the desire structure of 
man so that antagonistic conflicting desires disappear. If worries and 
anxieties are cleared away, even if the environmental situation remains the 


same, a life of misery turns into a life of happiness. In this sense, Japanese 
Buddhism is a life-affirming Buddhism. 


Il 


The peculiar nature of Japanese religions has helped to develop two con- 
spicious features of Japanese culture. 

One is the distinct separation of the religious system and the ethical sys- 
tem. The main concern of Japanese religions has been the inner problem 
of man. They deal with a problem which is beyond the reach of good or 
bad conduct. The problem of emancipating man from worries and anxieties 
is essentially different from the problem of whether man’s conduct is good 
or bad. But Japanese society, as it grew, was in need of an ethical system. 
So, from the seventeenth century on, Confucianism has been the ethical 
system of Japanese society. Consequently, these two spheres, the religious 
and the ethical, are divided. 

The other feature is the close relationship between religious value and 
aesthetic value. Japanese religions place emphasis on the problem of how 
to accept a given situation without any disturbance of mind. This means 
that Japanese religions are more concerned with the mental aspect of 
man’s activities. The emphasis of the Japanese artist is also the importance 
of the calm and tranquil mind for the purpose of perceiving real beauty. 
Both religion and art, then, try to achieve tranquillity of mind. Such com- 
mon cause makes them ultimately one. 


IV 


The ability to maintain tranquillity of mind has been regarded as a high 
virtue in Japanese society as a whole. The practice of mental training 
has long been of prevailing interest to the people. Within the Japanese 
personality, emotions are naturally controlled and suppressed. A very 
complicated emotional structure has developed. Further, the emphasis on 
tranquillity of mind can contribute to the enhancement of courageous 
acceptance of any unbearable difficulty. The most difficult problem for 
man to face is the oncoming of death. Peculiar cultural patterns have been 
formed in connection with man’s attitude in meeting death. 
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Vv 


During the last one hundred years, Japanese culture has experienced 
great change, because of acculturation with modern Western culture. In 
spite of this, Japanese religions and other indigenous cultural institutions 
have resisted this change. This lag was caused apparently by the confusion 
of the two elements, Westernization and modernization. Western culture, 7 
consisting of these two elements, came in as an integrated force, namely, § 
modern Western culture. Because of this confusion, Japanese religions have | 
resisted modernization because they had to resist Westernization. But, now, 
present-day Japan is gradually reaching the stage of being able to recognize F 
this difference. Hereafter, Japanese religions will make rapid steps toward 
modernization, without losing their own indigenous cultural traits. 


THE INDIAN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF} 
RELIGION 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


One may indicate the Indian approach to the problem of 
religion by a reference to the first four aphorisms of the Brahma Sitra, 
which is said to give the main purport of the Upanisads, a part of the Vedas. 
The four sé#ras deal with (1) the need for the knowledge of ultimate 
reality, (2) a rational approach to it, (3) the experience of reality, and 
(4) the reconciliation of seemingly conflicting formulations of the nature 
of ultimate reality. 


to know the real. There is dissatisfaction with the world. History, 
astronomical, geological, prehuman, and human, appears to be an aimles 
process of creations and perishings, from which no meaning for individual 
human existence can be derived. We discern no principle in the whok® 
chain of being which demands man’s meaningful participation in the a¢- 
venture of time. The world seems to be meaningless, vain, and futile. 
is anitya, transitory, and asukha, painful. Animals are subject to disease and 
decay but are not capable of distress. The Buddha bases his way of life o 
the fact of suffering. St. Augustine speaks of “the ceaseless unrest whi 





toward 
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marks the temporal life of the individual.” The consciousness of death is 
the cause of anxiety. 

The consciousness of the finiteness and mortality of all our achievements 
makes us ask whether there is anything beyond and behind the world 
process. If there were not a Beyond, we should have been satisfied with the 
world process. The suffering individual cries out in the words of the 
Upanisad: 


Lead me from the unreal to the real, 
Lead me from darkness to light, 
Lead me from death to eternal life. 


The problem of meaninglessness cannot be solved by religious faith alone. 
Faith has to be sustained by metaphysical knowledge. 

The second s#tra makes out that God is the world ground, the source 
from which the world proceeds, by which it is maintained and ended. How 
does it happen that there is something rather than nothing? Being is al- 
ready there without reason or justification. It is not exhausted by any or 
all of its appearances, though it is there in each one of its appearances. The 
world with its order, design, and evidence of purpose cannot be traced to 
non-intelligent matter. Materialism is the theory which regards all the facts 
of the universe as explicable in terms of matter and motion. It explains all 
psychical processes by physical and chemical changes in the nervous system. 

The Brahma Sitra takes its stand on the Taittiriya Upanisad, which dis- 
tinguishes matter, life, mind, intelligence, and spirit in the world process. 
In the world, to use Leibniz’ words, “There is nothing fallow, nothing sterile, 
nothing dead.” There are no sharp cleavages. The gradation from one order 
of being to another is so imperceptible that it is impossible to draw the 
line that distinctly marks the boundaries of each. Everything in Nature is 
linked together. All beings are connected by a chain of which we perceive 
some parts as continuous and others escape our attention. 

The third sétra, §astra-yonitvat, may mean that the Supreme is the source 
of scriptures, or that we obtain the knowledge of reality from scripture. 
All philosophy starts from experience and returns to experience. Religion 
is not the mere affirmation of propositions. It is not simply an exercise of 
intelligence. It is the response of the whole man. It claims total allegiance, 
though it may not always command it. The real is not an idea or a hypoth- 
esis. It should become an experienced fact. A non-discursive immediate 
cognition of the real is possible. This is not a mere glimpse into reality but 
a steady communion with it. As Boehme says, it is “the country which is 
no mere vision but a home.” In spiritual experience we pass from time to 
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eternity. This does not mean an extinction of the limited ego; it is libera- 
tion into the cosmic and transcendent conciousness. 

Those who have the experience are the pioneers in the world of spirit. 
They walk by sight, not by faith. Authentic religion is based on the con- 
sciousness of being in direct relationship with the Supreme. This experi- 
ence transcends all forms, all images, and all concepts. The union is ef- 
fected in the central self, which is the root of intellect and will alike. All 
religious utterances are vain attempts to deal justly with the meaning of 
the experience which has been attained. 

The fourth s#tra deals with the reconciliation of the different reports of 
the seers about the nature of reality as recorded in the scriptures. Science 
leads to a reverent acceptance of Mystery. Religion tells us that we can 
have a personal experience of the ultimate Mystery. Philosophy of religion 
is based primarily on the data gained by religious men rather than on the 
rational concepts of abstract philosophers. We try to create out of the 
experience something that will save the memory of it. 

There are two forms of the Supreme Reality, mirguna and saguna, 
qualityless and qualitied. When in sé#tra I. i. 2 we lead up to the Supreme 
from the observed data, the Supreme is conceived to be the Cosmic Lord, 
creator, governor, and guide of the universe. When we experience the 
Supreme, it is understood to be transcendent to the world, lifted above all 
its categories, and is described in negative terms. A great deal of zeal, 
passion, and ingenuity has been spent on the task of resolving the problem 
to which silence or adoration would seem to be the most adequate response. 


RELIGION AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN INDIAN 
THOUGHT 


P. T. Raju 


Religion, in its broadest sense, is all activity, external and 
internal, that contributes to the growth and consummation of inwardness 
in man. Indian religion and philosophy take this conception reflectively and 
seriously. The aim of life is to realize this inwardness and its freedom from 
external determination. The so-called bondage from which man is exhorted 
to liberate himself is the bondage of being determined. The more man 
identifies himself with the outward, the stronger the bondage becomes. All 
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values such as truth, beauty, goodness, and even ordinary pleasure belong 
to man’s inward being, not to his physical body. 

Nevertheless, the inwardness that is realized is not to be subjective, fanci- 
ful, and imaginary. It has to be objective, universal, and real. Because in- 
wardness belongs to the conscious being of man, and because consciousness 
is sometimes called subjective and matter objective, everything that belongs 
to the conscious being of man is wrongly treated as unimportant for philos- 
ophy, if not even false. Often the “subjective” means the “false.” But it 
is his conscious being that matters most to man, and not the material world. 
The latter is important for the sake of his conscious being, because of the 
effects and the transformation it produces in the former. The result of in- 
ward transformation is of primary importance, for man’s being is not limited 
to the external world but transcends it. 

Indian religious philosophy has a contribution to make to the understand- 
ing of man’s conscious being, because of which the individual acquires his 
dignity and sacredness. It draws a distinction between existential conscious- 
ness and attribute consciousness. The former is the essence of the “I-con- 
sciousness.” Through the latter, the “I” identifies itself as “me” and “mine” 
with several of its objects, and man’s knowledge of his existential conscious- 
ness is deflected, refracted, and even shrouded. But the existential conscious- 
ness is the real spirit in man; it is divine and is intimately related 
with God or the Supreme Spirit and, according to Sarmkara, even identical 
with Brahman. 

Western philosophy, except in certain forms of contemporary existential- 
ism, has ignored existential consciousness altogether; and, because our con- 
sciousness of objects, which the Indian philosophers call attribute conscious- 
ness, makes no difference to the nature of objects, its value is belittled. This 
tendency has resulted in depriving man’s conscious being of all significance, 
and has even produced a distrust in it, as is shown in equating the subjec- 
tive with the false. All that matters to man is the nature of his conscious 
being, which in the Christian religion is expressed in the question: Of what 
value will it be if a man conquer the world and lose his soul? All ethical, 
intellectual, and aesthetic values pertain to the soul, not to the body. Do 
the qualities such as truthfulness, freedom, etc., belong to the body or to 
the soul? 

The world, as the doctrine of evolution teaches us, is a vale of soul-mak- 
ing. But it is also the vale of soul-finding or, as Indian religion would 
express it, the necessary condition for the realization of the atman. Atman- 
realization is the same as man realizing his inward existential consciousness 
in its purity and in its relation to the Supreme Spirit. But, in order to find 
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his soul or self man needs to know the way, and so Indian religion under- 
stands man as a wayfarer. 

To realize his 4tman, man has to develop his true inwardness. True in- 
wardness is intimately correlated with true outwardness. Often this cor- 
relation is somewhat ignored; and man is tending to lose himself in the out- 
ward material world and its laws, as in the West, or in his inward being, 
as in some periods of Indian history. Even from the standpoint of religion, 
lack of this correlation leads to imaginary and false inwardness at several 
levels of man’s inward experience. Truly objective and universally valid in- 
wardness is harder to attain than objective outwardness, in attaining which 
the co-operation of others can easily be had as in the sciences. In order to 
retain this correlation man has to keep up his intellectual, ethical, and 
aesthetic activities. Action keeps man in touch with reality and helps him 
avoid unreality. This may sound pragmatistic; but it is necessary for the 
majority of mankind, which are swayed by egoistic and particularistic desires, 
feelings, and notions. 

What are called spiritual values—intellectual, chica, and aesthetic— 
are attributed in Indian thought to a deep inward level of man’s conscious 
being variously called sattva, buddhi, mahat, etc. It is the good will, objec- 
tive reason, and aesthetic being, all in one. The Greeks would call it the 
Logos. What is intellectually, ethically, and aesthetically the ultimate value 
is this sattva itself, into which man’s conscious being is transformed through 
the respective activities. Sattva is not the atman itself, but is lower than the 
4tman, not the existential consciousness itself but the highest form of attri- 
bute conciousness, which reflects the Ztman in its purity and enables man 
to realize the highest divinity. Realization of the three values is, therefore, 
a spiritual requisite. 

Such, broadly, is the philosophical theory behind religion. All forms of 
worship, ritual, individual and group prayers, and singing, music, dance, 
painting, sculpture, ethical actions, and the virtues of truthfulness, chastity, 
charity, love, compassion, etc., which generally constitute popular ethics 
and religion, are interpreted and developed as tending to liquify and liquidate 
man’s ego by raising it to the level of the Logos or the mahat, which is very 
near to the Supreme Spirit. There are many religious sects, such as Saivism, 
Vaisnavism, Buddhism, and Jainism; but the Supreme of each is identified 
with the Supreme Spirit, and the path chosen by each is understood as lead- 
ing to the same goal. In the perspective of the whole of Indian religion, 
the highest and the lower gods are interpreted as aspects of the physico- 
spiritual universe, its forces and processes, in which man is an intimate cof- 
relate of the external world. 
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ISLAM AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


M. M. SHARIF 


In order to understand Islam and its spiritual values one 
must clearly understand two points: 

First, that in Islam there is no priesthood and no organized Church. No 
class has a monopoly on spirituality. There is no division of society between 
Church and State, between secular and religious laws. It is not the business 
of any class but of believing men and believing women in general to enjoin 
what is right and forbid what is wrong, and such believing men and women 
are not only Muslims but are also found among non-Muslims. Some may 
discharge this function more efficiently than others, but they do not form 
an organized class mediating between God and man and attending exclu- 
sively to this work. 

Second, that in Islam there is no distinction between the religious and 
the secular, the spiritual and the mundane. The nature of an act, however 
secular in its import, becomes spiritual if inspired by the whole indivis- 
ible complexity of life. The distinction arises out of the bifurcation of 
man into distinct and separate entities—matter and spirit. The truth is that 
matter is nothing but spirit in space-time reference. The Ultimate Reality, 
according to the Qur'an, is spiritual, and its life, besides being transcendent, 
is immanent in the temporal. The spirit finds its opportunities in the nat- 
ural, the material, the secular, All that is secular is therefore sacred in the 
roots of its being. All values are both spiritual and secular, and they unfold 
themselves in life, social as well as personal. They determine man’s rela- 
tion to his fellow beings as well as to his God. In Islam, there is no asceti- 
cism. It is opposed to renunciation or otherworldliness. 

Islam is not, however, against a period of temporary withdrawal from 
society and devotion to spiritual discipline. 

All values together, call them spiritual or mundane, form the very goal 
of man, situated as he is in the universe around him. 

According to Islamic ideology, the universe in which man is placed is 
not created for idle sport. It is teleological throughout, and to this universal 
teleology human beings are no exception. To every one of them there is a 
goal, and the goal is God himself. He is the beginning and the end. As 
al-Ghazzali has explained, God is the beginning as the cause and source of 
our existence, and he is the end as an ideal or, rather, as the Ideal. God 
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as a goal in his full beauty and grandeur cannot be seen by finite beings, 
but for man’s understanding he has described his attributes by similitude in 
terms of our highest values—so that we may apprehend what we cannot 
comprehend. As compared to the essence of God, these attributes are only 
finite approaches, symbols, or pointers to reality and serve as the ultimate 
human ideals. 

Man is not a mere animal. He is the highest of all that is created. Ac- 
cording to the Holy Qur’an, he is born with the divine spirit breathed into 
him, even as for Christian and Greek sages he is made in the image of 
God. Man’s highest perfection, therefore, consists in the achievement and 
assimilation of divine attributes. 

God desires nothing but the perfection of his light, the perfection of these 
attributes. The sole aim of man is, therefore, a progressive achievement 
of life divine, which consists in the gradual acquisition of all divine at- 
tributes—all intrinsic values. 

These divine attributes or intrinsic values are connoted by the different 
names of God, but they can all be summarized under a few essential heads: 
life, unity, power, truth, beauty, justice, love, and goodness. God is one. 
He is a free creative activity, which is living, all-powerful, all-knowing, all- 
beauty, most just, most loving, and all-good. These attributes are our ulti- 
mate goals. 

The unrestricted achievement of these goals for a long time gives a value- 
tone to the whole of personality. This value-tone is called peace, bliss, or 
happiness. Paradise is called by the Qur’an the abode of peace. 

Man, however, is not a purely spiritual entity. His spirit carries with it a 
physical organism as well. Ultimate spiritual values cannot be realized un- 
less the needs of the physical organism are also satisfied. These needs relate 
to a man’s organic life expressed in appetites such as hunger, thirst and sex 
and wants such as clothing, shelter, etc. In their satisfaction lie man’s eco- 
nomic values. These economic values, though not ultimate, are yet necessary 
for the realization of all ultimate aims. Therefore, both for society and the in- 
dividual they are values of a secondary and yet a necessary order. 

Social or individual life directed to disvalue is chaotic and disintegrated 
life, not welling up in its natural course, but stagnating and ultimately 
receding into disappearance. 

Each intrinsic value can be used as a means for the advancement of evil 
rather than good. 

All ultimate values are in reality interrelated phases of the same ideal. 
Each ultimate value is a good-in-itself, but none is complete-by-itself. Each 
is supplemented by the luster of the others. Values can be preserved and 
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advanced only in harmony with one another. All of them converge and 
merge into one ultimate end, the summum bonum, the value of all values, 
the end of all ends. They have all to be aimed at as one unified ideal— 
the Ideal. 

When the human will is directed to ultimate values in their unity, it is 
said to have surrendered itself to the will of God, and its success in this 
course is always accompanied by happiness, bliss, or peace, by whatever 
name we may call it. It is in this sense that Islam means both obedience 
and peace and claims to be the core of all true belief from the days of the 
first man down to the end of time. 


THE MYSTICAL FORM OF WESTERN SPIRITUALITY 


W. T. STACE 


It has been said that, though mysticism is a major strand in 
the Eastern religions, it is a minor strand in the religions of the West. We 
may thus distinguish two senses of “spiritual” in the West, the one mystical, 
the other non-mystical. And, though the mystical form of spirituality may 
be the less prominent of the two, it is very real and important and is entitled 
to be represented at this conference. 

It is convenient to begin by taking as the model of introvertive mystical 
experience an Eastern description of it, namely, the statement in the 
Mandikya Upanisad that “it is the unitary consciousness in which awareness 
of the world and of multiplicity is completely obliterated. . . . It is One 
without a second. It is the Self.” 

My point is that exactly this same type of experience is well known in 
the West, where it has a long history, but that the intellectual interpreta- 
tions put upon it in the West have been quite different from those in terms 
of which the Eastern religions have understood it. 

The essence of the experience is that it is an undifferentiated unity. It is 
required that the mind, or the self, be completely emptied of all its empiri- 
cal contents, i.e., of sensations, images, thoughts, volitions, desires, etc. What 
is left (according to most non-Buddhist interpretations) is the empty self 
itself. And, according to most traditions, this empty self of the individual 
is either identical with the Universal Self or God, or is merged in or is in 
union with that Being. 
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There are thus three stages: first, the actual experience of the undif- 
ferentiated unity; second, the interpretation of this as the pure ego of the 
individual; third, the further interpretation of the experience as identity, or 
union, with God. The last two steps may or may not be taken, according 
to the predilections of the culture or even of the individual. 

The description of the experience as an undifferentiated unity is highly 
paradoxical, and, if, as is the case in practically all traditions except the Bud- 
dhist, it is interpreted as being the pure self, then it flatly contradicts David 
Hume’s treatment of the concept of the self. But there is overwhelming 
evidence of the psychological existence of the experience in all the higher 
cultures of the world. 

The paper attempts to trace and document these statements insofar as 
they refer to the West, by quotations from Plotinus, Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, Eckhart, Ruysbroeck, and St. John of the Cross, and also by a 
quotation from Martin Buber. There are also brief references to the Islamic 
and Jewish traditions. 


The conclusions reached are: 


(1) That the basic experience is the same in the West as it is in the 
East. 

(2) That it tends to be interpreted in each culture in terms of the pre- 
existing concepts of that culture, or at any rate in terms of concepts which 
have been reached independently of the experience. For instance, Eckhart 
and Ruysbroeck interpret it in terms of the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
Vedantists in terms of the concept of Brahman, the Buddhists in terms of 
Nirvana. 

(3) That there is a basic split between the East and the West over the na- 
ture of union with God and the relation of the individual self to God. The 
major Hindu tradition is non-dualistic. The Western interpretations are 
dualistic. The major Hindu tradition understands the experience as disclos- 
ing an actual identity between the individual self and the Universal Self. 
The three Western theistic religions emphatically reject this view because 
they hold that there is a great gulf fixed between the creature and the Crea- 
tor and that the claim of identity with the Creator is presumptuous and 
heretical. The Christian tradition accepts union with God, but interprets 
it only as volitional similarity and not as identity. 

The charge that mysticism is an escape from the duties of life is a dis- 
tortion. The great Western mystics have always recognized that mystical 
contemplation carries with it the duty of service to mankind. 
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THE MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF SPIRITUALITY 
IN EUROPE AND IN INDIA 


CONSTANTIN REGAMEY 


In this paper “spirituality” is conceived in a broad sense, 
as an attitude which admits that certain human drives and activities cannot 
be reduced to purely physical, psychological, or social causes and must be 
considered as more or less direct proofs of the existence of higher scientif- 
ically not controllable principles or powers. This attitude, which avoids 
“explaining higher facts by lower ones,” prevails in Eastern and especially 
Indian religious and philosophical traditions. There are few possibilities of 
reaching any significant result when comparing these traditions with West- 
ern naturalism or positivism, which exclude such an approach to reality. 
A confrontation of this kind can lead merely to a false and yet often-ex- 
pressed opinion that the spiritual approach does not play in the West the 
same fundamental role as in the East. Yet, an impartial glance at the whole 
history of Western culture shows not only that the spiritual attitude was 
prevalent until the middle of the nineteenth century but also that it is still 
alive in the most representative trends of present-day Europe. Its origins 
and characteristic tendencies are, however, more divergent from similar cur- 
rents in the East than is generally admitted. 

The source of the very notion of the spiritual is the same in East and 
West, specifically in Europe and India: spiritual values are discovered in- 
wardly in those psychical faculties of man which appear as giving him an 
immediate certitude free from contingency and which are generally con- 
sidered as a reflection, in human beings, of a higher, non-physical principle. 
In India, this discovery is based on highiy developed techniques of concen- 
tration, which by means of progressive elimination of all usual psychical 
processes lead to a self-revealing immediate cognition sharply separated 
from all other approaches by an “existential leap.” The results of this ap- 
proach are: (a) inwardly, the truly spiritual sphere is limited to this one 
specific cognition, while other approaches are considered implementary or 
even delusive, (b) it leads to the direct apprehension of an undifferentiated 
unity, in which all individual distinctions are absorbed, and (c) at the same 
time it remains an empirical, incommunicable, utterly individual cogni- 
tion. 

The Western world, since Greek philosophy, has found the self-sufficient 
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and immediate (though not instantaneous, since it often requires a long 
chain of collective inquiry) approach to spiritual values in reason. The 
results of this approach are: (a) inwardly, the spiritual sphere is not limited 
to one fundamental approach, since reason is not separated from other 
psychical processes by any “leap”: even under the guidance of reason the 
spiritual development of man is achieved through all his faculties in harmoni- 
ous equilibrium, (b) according to its generalizing power, rational cogni- 
tion leads not to unity eliminating the distinctions but to universality har- 
monizing them, and (c) even when utilizing empirical data, reason remains 
above them (universally valid laws which it tries to establish do not re- 
produce any single, actually experienced fact), and, though it maintains and 
even emphasizes individual and personal distinctions, it achieves universal 
union through the communicability of determinate truth formulated in 
conceptual terms. 

Being not instantaneous and final (as is the intuitional insight of the 
East), but requiring a gradual inquiry and enrichment, the Western way 
appears as a constant and collective evolution. Its characteristic feature is 
that every new era, bringing with it new and sometimes even revolutionary 
outlooks, does not reject the previous achievements, but incorporates them 
into a new synthesis. Thus Christianity brings a new approach to the spir- 
itual through faith, an emotional (but, again, not empirical) certitude 
stronger than that afforded by reason, which, however, does not eliminate 
the latter and is formulated in conceptual terms. The transworldly outlook 
of Christianity directs man to the infinite (which has been banished by the 
Greeks as irrational) but not to the undifferentiated—henceforth it not only 
respects the individual distinctions but emphasizes the value of the person 
more than ever has been done, and endows it with creativeness due to the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in every individual; and at the same time it re- 
quires that this creativeness be exercised, not only within the scope of one’s 
own progress to eternity, but also here, on earth, for the sake of the world’s 
betterment. 

And, further on, the spiritual heritage, elaborated in the West by both 
Greece and Christianity, not in the form of achieved and static truth, but 
as a set of fundamental tendencies, will remain alive and determine the at- 
titude even of those who will no longer recognize the spiritual origin of 
these tendencies and will deny the very notion of spirituality. These 
tendencies can be summed up as follows: 


(1) the conception of determinate truth not liable to various and con- 
tradictory interpretations; 
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(2) the ideal of universality not eliminating the particular and opposed 
to the undifferentiated unity for which India strives; 


(3) the progressive achievement of truth through individuals in collec- 
tive creative effort; 


(4)  self-realization conceived, not as the search for the suprapersonal 
Self, but as the full realization of the many-sided personal nature 
of man; 


(5) the value of the person conceived as goal and not as achievement. 
Spiritual pluralism and, as the projection of this ideal into the trans- 
worldly dimension, the conception of a personal God; 


| (6) the dynamic character, not only of the approach to reality, but of 
reality itself, conceived as action and process; 


(7) not only the active but also the creative character of the spiritual 





7 attitude; 
: (8) the synthesis of worldly and transworldly, the realization of spiritual 
creativeness in this world for its betterment or even for the sake 

: of creativity. 

t- These tendencies have taken different forms in the course of Western 

le history: the present paper analyzes their elaboration by Greece and Chris- 

re tianity, their equilibrium in the Middle Ages, the reasons for spiritual frag- 

k mentation brought out by the Renaissance and the Reformation, which at 

1€ the same time bring a total renewal of approach, and the rediscovery, in 

ly modern Western philosophy, of all the spiritual faculties of man. 
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a AESTHETIC VALUES IN THE WEST 
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ut 

at- Philosophical interest in art in the West goes back to Plato, 

of but,many Western philosophers have not taken art seriously. They have 

ese ref@rded cognitive and moral questions as more worthy of their attention. 
When Western thinkers have found art important they have often been 

sit formalists for whom art comes to the full in the form of the artwork itself, 


divorced from other and (to them) lesser values of life. For a second group, 
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art does not have spiritual value in its own form but in serving to express 
the values of a religion or ideology. Then, there are men who hold with 
John Dewey that all normal human interests can attain a spiritual level 
through artistic expression, so that the spiritual value of art inheres in 
clarifying and intensifying values which are there in life. Thus, art may 
help people to see how free and creative human experience can be. This is 
the ancient and natural relation of art to life, temporarily upset in the West 
by the Industrial Revolution, which, at first, made life so ugly for many 
people that artists often withdrew into art for its own sake. 

The formalist, art-for-art’s-sake approach remains one of the ways of get- 
ting at the work of art, since art may be valued aside from any larger con- 
tribution to social good. But this is no reason for ruling out the many re- 
lations between art and life. Art is multi-functional. 

For Plato, the high values of the true, the good, and the beautiful were 
inseparable. In the twentieth century the spiritual value of art is being 
reinterpreted in the West in keeping with a new view of the true and the 
good. The true is being understood less in terms of the quest for certainty 
and contemplation of the Absolute, and is thought of more in the context 
of scientific research into the probable, the reliable, and what can be done 
with it. The good is becoming a question of practical morality and religion, 
in terms of science and democracy as the modern effective aspects of truth 
and love, wisdom and compassion. So, the abstract value of the beautiful, 
to be contemplated outside of life, is giving way to a more scientific and 
social interest in what artists are making and how people can use this mak- 
ing to make their own lives more creative. Dewey published A Common 
Faith and Art As Experience in the same year (1934). In the former, he 
thought of living religiously as striving, against odds, to realize social ideals. 
In the latter, he thought of art also as belonging to the joint enterprise of 
creative intelligence: the co-religious and co-scientific enterprise of help- 
ing people to make the most of life. 

The great cleavage for Western philosophers of art is between those who 
still hold that the spiritual is transcendent in pure form and those who in- 
creasingly see the spiritual as immanent in human experience, especially 
when such experience is deepened and fulfilled through art. On one side 
is the feeling that what is really fine is too good for this world and must 
belong to a higher sphere. On the other side is the conviction that what 
is spiritual is this world at its best; and that it is at its best when it has 
the benefit of art, when the form of art is the form of life, when art has life 
and life attains art. 

But, divided as the West may be about art, a deepening appreciation of 
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art is doing much to bring East and West together. Anyone familiar with 
the structures of his own culture may go from West to East or from East 
to West and become sensitive to what he finds. He will begin to see that 
other sculpture, painting, architecture, and music, as well as literature, are 
formulations of human experience. He will realize that men everywhere 


afe united in a common endeavor to achieve satisfactory forms, however 
these are interpreted. 








VL Ethics and Social Practice 


BEYOND ETHICS? 


VirciL C. ALDRICH 


After having identified essence with pure Being, Plato said 
that “the good . . . far exceeds essence in dignity and power” (Republic). 
This set the stage for centuries of dispute about Being and what is beyond 
Being. So, the opposition between naturalism and supernaturalism arose, 
the latter tending to favor what is beyond, giving it ontological status in 
metaphysics, ethics, and theory of value. The picture changes in important 
respects in the twentieth century. I give a conspectus of this in the West, my 
main concern being the question as to whether philosophy, West and East, 
is taking us beyond ethics. 

At the beginning of the century, G. E. Moore said that good is a non- 
natural quality. But his point was primarily a logical, not an ontological, 
one. He was suggesting that “good” in a value-judgment signifies in a dif- 
ferent way from other ordinary predicates. It does not describe or name a 
natural quality. This set the stage, in the Anglo-American theater, for 
meta-ethical disputes between naturalists and non-naturalists, who now, 
however, were concerned to give a correct analysis of ethical and valuational 
expressions, avoiding ontology. The new naturalists claimed that value- 
terms signify, as do any others that make cognitive sense, under ordinary 
logical controls. Outstanding among these are Perry, Dewey, C. I. Lewis, 
and (more recently) P. B. Rice. The new non-naturalists opposed them 
with the view that value-terms have no descriptive cognitive function at 
all. They are used in other ways—emotively, ritualistically, to commend 
with, etc. Among these are the positivists: Carnap, Ayer, Stevenson, and 
the later Wittgensteinians, currently called the Oxford philosophers, who 
have superseded the positivists. These latter have contributed works in 
the field of the language of morals only since our last East-West Confer- 
ence, and their technique is now dominating the English-speaking countries 
and Scandinavia. Among these are Toulmin, Hare, Nowell-Smith, and 
Hart. This emphasis on meta-ethical considerations is one way of getting 
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beyond ethics proper. But the new Oxford group also gets beyond ethics 
in its teaching that the choice and defense of a whole “way of life” is above 
strictly moral considerations—not controlled by the logic of moral judg- 
ment under which reasons can be given for calling something good or bad, 
right or wrong. 

Existentialism is not the force it used to be, even in continental Europe, 
but still has influence. It is primarily a metaphysics of non-being versus 
being, and so it has not worked out a specific ethics. Heidegger, Jaspers, 
Sartre, and Tillich (once a continental) come under this head. This 
is akin to the “situation ethics” now noticeable in countries under the in- 
fluence of German dialectic. The “ethical” in this context is viewed as at 
best provisional, concocted by fiat to create apparent moral order and com- 
munity, where essentially these do not exist, ever. So, the existentialist is be- 
yond ethics. This is akin to Hinayana Buddhism and Zen. 

There is a depth-psychological movement in the wake of Freud which 
currently is beyond ethics, in its own “clinical” way. Societies or whole cul- 
ture-patterns are subjected to psychoanalysis, disclosing certain group-ways 
as more or less “healthy,” without any clear suggestion of a moral norm. 
Like the existentialists, these thinkers—e.g., Margaret Mead and David 
Riesman—are worried about the nature and present status of the individual 
and his community with others. They are also impressed by the relative im- 
potence of rational controls, and so do not produce (in fact, avoid) a rea- 
soned ethics. In its Jungian version, this movement has affiliations with 
religious mysticism, Eastern and Western. 

Speaking of mysticism, here is another way to be beyond ethics, using 
metaphors of “above” and “below” comparable to those of depth-psychology. 
Though the Indian mystic teaches the necessity of (dispassionate) moral 
action, he pictures man as essentially head-and-heart above the lower 
stratum of karma-yoga, where ethical considerations make sense. The dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, good and bad, are volatilized away in 
mystical insight into reality. One remembers Zen Buddhism’s non-religious 
variation on this theme. The problems of the ethical individual in social re- 
lations are thus thought to be transcended. 

Finally, there are the evolutionary-goal moral philosophies which get be- 
yond ethics in their own way. I am thinking especially of communism in 
Russia and China. In this outlook a significant distinction is made (or is 
presupposed) between ethical considerations and considerations of value. 
It defines duty primarily with reference to a valuable goal, to be realized by 
collective action that disregards ethical rules of conduct where necessary to 
the attainment of the end. Simone de Beauvoir’s Les Mandarins and Paster- 
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nak’s Dr. Zhivago bring this out explicitly as the principle of duty, which is 
plainly beyond ethics. 

There és a very real difference between ethical action and value-realizing 
action. There are two sets of moral rules: ethical imperatives and value-im- 
peratives. The communists are correct in supposing this. And it is true 
that, in special cases, the two may conflict. But communists are wrong in 
supposing that duty is determined only or even mainly by the latter. 

Our critically important task at present, as philosophers of East and West, 
is to seek a formula of Duty defined by both sets of imperatives, while 
recognizing the possibility of a real agonizing conflict between them in con- 
crete cases. 


AMERICAN TRAITS AND PRINCIPLES 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


This paper attempts to define several of the basic traits 
and principles of American life and thought. These are to a large extent 
part of the European heritage, which settlers from various countries brought 
with them, but the American environment has created certain modifications 
and emphases which are worth noting. 


1. The people of the United States is an international people, contain- 
ing substantial contingents of peoples from all continents. Americans are 
physically compelled to regard international mixture and diversification as 
an asset. But the mixture of cultures creates serious problems, especially 
problems of preventing a class society, which threatened to arise as a conse- 
quence of slavery. 


2. The American people is held together primarily by a secular morality 
or common faith in the law of the land. The principle of federal unity 
makes the traditional concept of the national State, and especially of 
Kulturstaat, inapplicable in the United States; consequently, the unity of 
law and public morals is essential to society as a whole. This permits a 
wide cultural diversity. 


3. The love of freedom is undergoing a radical transformation. The 
“pioneer” freedom of the early days, which lingers as a romantic ideal, is 
giving way to the more institutionalized freedom which other countries, too, 
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are working toward. Hence, the romantic love for romantic freedom is tak- 
ing on a more responsible, orderly, perhaps less amiable, character. 


4. The obligation to compromise is a basic element of American 
morality and a direct consequence of the pluralism in American culture. 
To be accommodating, even in basic convictions, is a duty that is recognized 
in public and in private affairs. In its institutional form it promotes the 
“ethics of bargaining,” which is necessary to peace and takes the place in 
the United States of “class struggle.” 

5. The subordination of military to civil authority is a basic principle 
in American politics on which Americans cannot afford to compromise. It 


is all the more important now, when it seems endangered throughout the 
world. 


6. The American public is a composite of many interests. Public affairs 
are not separate from private affairs; rather, the “public interest” operates 
as a clearing house for private interests, which are sufficiently corporate or 
vested to require public regulation. 

7. American public education is a vital aspect of the democratic process. 
It is conceived as being much more than vocational training; it is the op- 
portunity of each citizen to become acquainted with the various interests of 
others and to develop his own interests in this public context. 


VALUES AS A FOUNDATION FOR ENCOUNTER 


FRITZ JOACHIM VON RINTELEN 


1. The prerequisite for any encounter is the readiness on the part of 
both portions of humanity concerned to express mutual esteem, however 
different the two may at first appear. An encounter is to be achieved in 
a meeting of minds in which each remains true to himself. Hence, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that their common ground should be found in gen- 
eral, formal, abstract principles. On the contrary, an inner communication 
is sooner achieved by means of mutual insight into ultimate motives, ideals 
of life, in short, into that which constitutes the very core of human existence. 


2. This requirement leads directly to philosophy. But in spite of this, 
something quite different has pushed its way into the contemporary fore- 
ground. I mean man’s formidable technical accomplishments, together with 
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those of the natural sciences. They have most certainly reduced the world’s 
magnitude and rendered possible greater international and intercultural ex- 
changes. But we must face the fact that in spite of these successes the em- 
pirically based, rational-analytical intellect of man, that is, “the scientific 
world-view,” is scarcely capable of creating an inner human encounter. Its 
achievements can, indeed, be put to the service of contradictory ends and 
of power blocs. For this reason we must push forward and appeal to the 
decisive strata of human existence. We are concerned with that aspect of 
culture which has always been rooted in ancient religious traditions, linguis- 
tic creations, and primal human attitudes. 


3. If we attempt this, we must make contact with the fundamental valua- 
tions of the various cultures, their basic attributes, their comprehension of 
the world and of the meaning of life. The world revolves on the awaken- 
ing of values. This is simply a historical fact. This process may be con- 
cerned with external, utilitarian values and their use to the community or, 
more fundamentally, with the question of the inner basis of the meaning 
of life either for myself or for the community in which I stand. This is 
the question of real fulfillment, which we are concerned to achieve in life, 
in varied ways, but not boundlessly varied ways, in different cultures. This 
is the point of origin for an inner encounter. 


4. We must acknowledge that valuations are quite diverse in the many 
cultures and periods of history. Hence, we have the very serious question 
whether all these valuations are so changeable and so contradictory that 
nothing unifying can be said of them. This is the standpoint expressed by 
philosophical historicism and relativism. The question arises whether every- 
thing loses its binding power for those who fully face this situation. Why 
should anyone adhere to a purely accidental bond which constantly changes 
as do all historical bonds? 

Can I approach all men, particularly at the present time, with the demand 
that humanitarian values should be upheld? A negative answer would be 
too hasty. We should first approach the valuations of other ages and cul- 
tures with a “loving openness,” as Dilthey expressed it—submerging our- 
selves into them. We shall then see that each is to be understood as a unified 
whole, a totality of meaning (Sinntotalitat). Without penetrating into the 
totality of a culture we cannot grasp its fundamental impulse, and any at- 
tempted meeting of minds will result only in talking at cross-purposes. 


5. The contemporary situation in philosophy has already passed through, 
if not beyond, strict historicism and relativism. We take the variety of 
valuations as a matter of course. This is not surprising in historical research, 
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since we have, in the main, emphasized the concrete individual factors in 
history. 

But let us restrict ourselves to simple daily experience. Evaluations of hu- 
man character-values such as fidelity, courage, trust, genuineness, reverence, 
willingness to help, loyalty to oneself, aesthetic elevation as such, and reli- 
gious calling represent everywhere similar, if not often identical, convic- 
tions. As Garcia Maynez, of Mexico, says, there is a common fund of con- 
victions, and this can be shown to be the basis of an inner encounter. Other- 
wise, human communication would not be possible at all. Obviously these 
convictions are rooted in historical and cultural forms of sensibility and 
from thence receive their particular hue. 


6. Let us attempt only a short ontological interpretation. I refer to 
something as valuable, as being of worth, when it is capable of fulfilling 
life. This is always something concretely real—hence I speak of value- 
realism (Wertrealismus). We can also single out such fulfillments as gen- 
eral value-contents in the form of concepts; these, however, are dependent 
on language and general cultural background. I prefer, therefore, to speak 
of “significance” (Sinn), the sense of that which is meant. Significance is 
more independent of history than are the conditioned concepts. 

Concretely, values may be fulfilled in varying degrees or gradations 
(Steigerungen). Take, for instance, the value of the human person. Since 
the degree of value is grounded in the individual, one might easily arrive 
at a relativism of values through failing to see the general relation of signif- 
icance (allgemeine Sinnbezug) in these values. Furthermore, as a matter 
of history, a single fundamental value can be expressed in different varia- 
tions or dimensions of depth. We need but think of the basic value, love, 
and how in the course of European history it has presented itself first as 
Eros, then as Christian brotherly love, then as humanitarian love, and, of 
late, as social love. Our task at the present hour is to emphasize what is 
common in the midst of diversity of form. Obviously there are value-warp- 
ings, as Scheler points out, or value-blindness in an individual as well as 


in a turn of history, just as there are individuals who simply lack an organ 
for aesthetic value. 


7. How are such values demonstrated? They simply are not demonstra- 
ble in the manner of knowledge in the natural sciences because we are 
dealing here with spiritual and cultural phenomena. But we can be 
led to a spiritual insight into them in the manifold of experiences. 
Before ail else, we can distinguish an intrinsic value (Ezgenwert), such as 
that of the “person,” which (in Kant’s sense) may never be misused and 
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treated as a means to an end but only as an end in itself. On the other 
hand, we can distinguish relational value, such as instrumental values for a 
person or for the community. Now, clearly, sacrifice and dedication can be 
fulfilled only when we are concerned with something regarded as being 
valuable in itself and worthy of attainment. Here in our meeting of minds 
it is not the question of cognition which is prominent but, rather, the simple 
fact that the decisive attitudes of human life are to be seen against the hori- 
zon of values. To what extent is it subjectively or objectively unconditional? 
It seems to me that an encounter precisely on this plane creates mutual 
understanding. 


FILIAL PIETY AND CHINESE SOCIETY 


HSIEH YU-WEI 


This paper is devoted to explaining the practicality of Chi- 

nese ethical principles and their deep-rooted influences on Chinese society. 

Since the tenet of filial piety has held the most important place in Chi- 

nese ethics for four thousand years, it must be considered the leading con- 

cept of all Chinese ethical principles in terms of which to explain the char- 

acteristics of Chinese society in the light of the relationship between ethical 
principles and the realistic life of the Chinese people. 

We must note, throughout, the practicality of Chinese ethical principles, 
with the doctrine of filial piety as their primary and leading theme, and 
then the deep-rooted and far-reaching influence that the practice of filial 
piety has had upon Chinese society, including its family life, religious life, 
social life, and even political life. 

Taken as a whole, orthodox Chinese philosophy emphasizes the practica- 
bility of its tenets. This practicality of Chinese moral principles from the 
outset looked toward the goal of attaining a perfect or genuine man, “su- 
perior man,” and ultimately a “sage.” Hence, the main current of Chinese 
philosophy, which is based upon ethics, starts from the study of ethical 
principles in their relations with natural phenomena and natural law. 

Due to its emphasis on practicality, Chinese ethics has seemed to slight 
theoretical system and rhetorical perfection. Instead, it stresses the moral 
cultivation of individuals and, with its expanding development, the way of 
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regulating family life, of putting the State in good order, and ultimately of 
making the empire unified and peaceful, with universal contentment and 
happiness. 

The filial doctrine has maintained its paramount position among Chinese 
ethical principles, as the fountain-head of the morality of the people. All 
the Chinese virtues have been based upon the filial concept and have thus 
radiated from this starting point. Such a virtue is inherent in all human 
beings. It is the root of jen, or universal love. However, this root of uni- 
versal love needs timely and constant cultivation if it is to bear fruit. Other- 
wise, in case the root of all virtues is ill-nurtured or diminished and lost, 
then such moral practices as “propriety” (social etiquette in the broad 
sense), “righteousness,” chastity,” and “the sense of shame” are very likely 
to go astray. Therefore, the Chinese concept holds that everyone must first 
cultivate his filial piety by practice in order to promote the development of 
all other virtues. 

In its wider application in Chinese society as a whole, the filial doctrine 
still retains its important place. The social practices of the Chinese people 
have long evolved under the preponderant sway of filial love and duties. 
In family life, the relationships between father and son, between husband 
and wife, and between brothers or sisters are all based upon the central 
concept of filial piety. Except in Buddhism, Taoism, etc., most Chinese 
people have placed their faith in ancestral worship as its substitute for reli- 
gious worship. Instead of believing in the immortality of the soul, most 
Confucians consider the succession of their lives in their offspring as ade- 
quate. 

Regarding Chinese social life, emphasis on the close affinity of the clan, 
the neighborhood, tutorship, friendship, and other blood relationships also 
has its root in filial piety. Formerly, the common folk in China showed 
little interest in political affairs, trying also to avoid litigation in the court, 
simply because, under the influence of the filial concept, they were content 
with village self-government presided over by elders. 

Finally, it may be noted that the filial doctrine in its development should 
prove of significant value in modern society. It affirms the value of the 
temporal life, and so it differs greatly from Indian Buddhism, which pro- 
fesses the contrary. The application of filial piety as the core of all other 
virtues is the most natural, substantial, and practical way of solidifying 
social forces. It is, therefore, the most fundamental factor for consolidat- 
ing all human beings in universal brotherhood. Such an expanding ap- 
plication is different from the Western concept of brotherhood, which derives 
its abstract blessings from a religious faith in God. 





BASIC THOUGHTS UNDERLYING EASTERN ETHICAL 
AND SOCIAL PRACTICE 


D. T. SUZUKI 


Preliminary remarks: There are two general approaches to reality: intel- 
lectual and affective, or objective and subjective, etc. 

The West is intellectual, whereas the East is affective. 

By “affective” I mean personal, individual, subjective, psychological, aes- 
thetic, intuitional, etc. But what I really wish to point out by all these ad- ff 
jectives is a something that posits itself behind them and is more inner and 
more fundamental. 

Being intellectual, the West is analytic, objective, scientific, etc. The West 
likes to be exact, while the East seems to be “vague,” poetic, and, generally, 
subjectively inclined. 

Eastern subjectivity, however, is likely to be misinterpreted. Subjectivity, 
as I use the term, does not stand against objectivity. It is an absolute one. 
It is a position transcending the dualism of subject and object. 

The Buddhist name given to this position is “Emptiness” (Sanyata in San- 
skrit). Some Zen masters call it “the Self” or “the Person.” 

Emptiness, then, is the source of creativity, artistic impulse, aesthetic ap- 
pfeciation, and moral behavior. 

Emptiness is Nirvana. Nirvana is full of infinite merits or values beyond 
description, but Buddhists distinguish four qualities pre-eminently char- 
acteristic of it: permanence or eternity, bliss or happiness, autonomy or 
freedom (or, shall I say, “authenticity”? ), and purity. 

In what follows I will try to give a clearer idea of Emptiness under three 
headings: metaphysics, aesthetics, and ethics. My intention is to throw light 
on some of the fundamental thoughts underlying the Eastern way of life, 
especially in regard to the concepts of myd (miao), mukuyi (wu-kung- 
yung), on (en), intoku (yin-te), and kuyd (kung-yang). 

Anabhogacarya, mukuyi, is one of the most important ideas in Buddhist 
ethics. Emptiness (famyat@) is a metaphysical term for it. Samyata is 
anabhogacarya when it is applied to everyday life. Amabhogacarya has 
moral connotation. Western philosophers often wonder how Emptiness can 
be related to moral values such as good and evil, right and wrong. The 
Buddhist conception of morality is more subjective than objective and is 
concerned with inner motivation rather than its objective behavioristic ex | 
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pressions. Such terms as purity and defilement play a role of far greater 
significance than good and evil. 


“Mukuyz” means “effortless,” “with no strivings,” “free from teleological 
deliberations,” “naturalness,” etc. “On” is “a feeling of gratitude” for a 
favor received in any form from any source. But om has a deeper sense 
than just being grateful; there is something metaphysical or spiritual in on. 
In the East, the idea of requiting a favor received overtly or otherwise is 
greatly stressed. The importance of filial piety is based on this idea. Besides 
human relations, Buddhists talk about the on each of us receives from the 
surroundings, natural as well as social and historical. To show or demon- 
strate Our active appreciation of this form of on, we ought to be doing some- 
thing for every being or existence (sarvasattva), non-sentient as well as 
sentient. The phrase “okage de” (literally, “by your shadow”) is closely re- 
lated to the idea of on. “Intoku” is literally “secret virtue,’ meaning “to 
do something good, not ostensively but quietly,” or in such a way as not to 
let the left hand know what the right hand does. “Kuy6 (puja in Sanskrit) 
literally means “to feed,” or “to nourish,” or “to offer something.” One way 
kuyo is practiced in Japan is to perform a symbolic ritual for the consola- 
tion of departed spirits, human or non-human. 


Metaphysics. Metaphysics deals with the problems of being, eternity, 
permanence, infinity, etc. Ethics concerns bliss and happiness, autonomy 
and freedom. Purity is treated in aesthetics, which may also find itself con- 
cerned with other topics. In Buddhism, purity is associated with beauty and 
contemplative joy. 

“Emptiness” is a new term introduced by Buddhist philosophy. It is often 
wrongly interpreted as referring to the meaninglessness of worldly affairs, 
human desires and ambitions, etc. Also, it has no relation whatever to 
spatial vacancy. Emptiness may be elucidated by the following formula: 


Zero=infinity 
Infinity—=zero 


Emptiness may also be identified with “purification,” which is getting rid 
of all possible defilements. Defilements are metaphysically synonymous with 
relativity and finitude. When they are thoroughly washed away and perfect 
purification is attained, we have Emptiness. 

Emptiness is ultimate reality. It is the Godhead, the Absolute, devoid of 
all qualifications. And yet the mystery is that infinite qualities are contents 
of Emptiness. Yes, contentless and yet full of contents—this is Emptiness. 
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From the Godhead comes God the creator. Emptiness is the fountainhead 
of life—life that transcends birth and death, the Unborn. 


Aesthetics. Living is an act of creativity demonstrating itself. Creativity 
is objectively seen as necessity, but from the inner point of view of Emp- 
tiness it is “just-so-ness,” (jimen or shizen, tzu-jan). It literally means “by- 
itself-so-ness,” implying more inner meaning than “spontaneity” or “natural- 
ness.” 

When the human mind is perfectly attuned to this innerliness, the feel- 
ing of myé is awakened in a manner somewhat like that when the tongue 
touching sugar tastes it sweet. 

My6 (the mysterious) is also applied to works of art. However tech- 
nically perfect, they do not awaken in us the feeling of my6; there must be 
something that goes beyond technique, or, rather, something that enlivens 
every display of skill. When this enlivening agency of creativity is present, 
we have myo. 


Ethics. The Buddhist evaluation of moral qualities is subjective and not 
objective. The question of good and evil does not concern Buddhists so 
much as the inner motives that prompt one to act in certain ways. 

Zen considers morality as belonging in a world of finites, and as we live 
our life here on earth Zen by no means disregards morality or considers it 
as something not of concern to us. This can be seen from the fact that it 
urges its followers to train themselves in the triple discipline (s#ks@)—1. 
Sila (precepts), 2. dhyana (meditation), and 3. praj#a (transcendental wis- 
dom), and in the six supreme virtues (paramita)—1. dana (giving), 2. fila 
(the precepts), 3. Asanti (humility), 4. virya (strenuosity), 5. dhyana 
(meditation), and 6. prajf#a (transcendental wisdom). 


ETHICS AND SOCIAL PRACTICE IN ISLAM 


NryAz! BERKES 


There have always been and still are various views of Islam. 
These views have proceeded from different, often competing or incompati- 
ble, assumptions about the universe, God, and man. Still, they have all been 
functional in the development of Islam. They have been, so to s com- 
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plementary. An appreciation of the social, political, economic, religious, 
and ethical problems confronting the Muslim nations today requires an 
understanding of the sources and development of Islam, historically and log- 
ically. 

The ethical teachings of Islam must be discussed in terms of Islamic 
civilization rather than in terms of the Islamic creed because the actual con- 
duct of the Muslim has been shaped by a variety of traditions having in- 
digenous Eastern and Western origins. In the teachings of the Qur’an, the 
ethical-legal doctrine of conduct of the shari’a and orthodox theology, and 
the metaphysical-ethical-political speculations of Muslim philosophers and 
sufis (Muslim mystics)—and, in each case through a consideration of the 
ethical principles, theoretical as well as practical, of the metaphysical stand 
taken, implicity or explicity—it is found that each represents a position dif- 
ferent from, in some cases in opposition to, the others and that a certain 
amount of strain and conflict remained within the moral outlook of Islam. 
This probably contributed to the dynamism exhibited by Islam in past ages. 
It was this dynamism, perhaps, that enabled Islam to challenge the moral 
might of the two great traditions with which it came into contact— 
Christianity to the West and Hinduism to the East. The differences among 
the mentioned strands in the Islamic web of life exhibited themselves to 
the greatest degree on a metaphysical plane, yet an ethical eclecticism was 
achieved in the field of the practical implications of life as envisaged and 
covered by Islamic religion and civilization wherever these extended and 
penetrated. This is best evidenced in the numerous and widely read ethical 
manuals written by philosophically minded thinkers. The writers of such 
manuals blended the Oriental, Greek, and Islamic (mystic, dogmatic, and 
formal) elements of ethical teachings in such a way as to present an ethical 
code of conduct for the medieval man. This code conditioned the behavior 
of the Muslim in his economic, political, sexual, and aesthetic activities. 

The dynamism and variety of Islamic ethics were affected deeply, how- 
ever, by the strains contingent upon the decline of medieval Muslim civiliza- 
tion. The first result was stagnation. This stagnation was fostered by the 
increasing ascendency of one moral view of Islam—the dogmatic theology 
and doctrine of conduct—through the zealous efforts of religious funda- 
mentalists, who strove to remedy the apparent illness of the Muslim civili- 
zation symptomatically. Rather than seeing the plurality of tradition with- 
in Islam as a source of strength, the fundamentalists have seen it as a source 
of weakness, as the aberration of an assumed Islam that never existed his- 
torically. The second result has been a continuous process of moral anomie. 
This has hardened the position of the Muslims, especially with regard to 
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Western civilization, which had begun to penetrate the closed system of the 
medieval Muslim civilization and to bring the forces of modern civilization 
to bear upon the life of the Muslims. 

The latter condition reflected itself on the philosophical level in the dis- 
appearance of the once-flourishing ethical and metaphysical writings. Signs 
of renewed interest in philosophy are observable only to the extent that a 
secular approach has been adopted with respect to social problems. This 
interest is manifest in a return to the old Western as well as the indigenous 
philosophical sources. 


INDIAN ETHICS AND SOCIAL PRACTICE 


T. M. P. MAHADEVAN 


Indian philosophy is not merely a way of thought but also 
a way of life. Yet, critics say that ethics does not find a place in Indian 
philosophy or that it finds only a subordinate place. The reasons given by 
the critics are: (1) Indian philosophy is concerned mostly with a discussion 
of the nature of reality and the modes of realizing it. (2) The goal of In- 
dian philosophy being beyond ethics, distinctions between right and wrong 
do not apply to one who has achieved or realized perfection. 

(1) As for the criticism that ethics does not find a prominent place in 
Indian metaphysical texts, it must be pointed out that metaphysical texts 
presuppose a study of moral texts. In fact, moral discipline and purity are 
conditions precedent to the study of metaphysics. This insistence on moral 
purity is common to Jainism and Buddhism as well. 

(2) No doubt, the goal of Indian philosophy—perfection—is beyond 
good and evil. But this does not mean that perfection is either less than 
or opposed to morality. What is more cannot be opposed to what is less. 
Statements that the perfect ones are not defiled by wrong acts are not to 
be taken literally. They are figurative statements. 

Indian philosophy looks beyond ethics, because ethics is concerned with 
the realm of claims and counterclaims, with relative reality. A study of 
the answers given to ethical problems, such as those of form versus con- 
tent or fate versus free will, shows that the answers given are not satisfactory 
even at the ethical level, let alone at the level of final or complete perfec- 
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tion. The only satisfactory answer is in terms of Self-knowledge—knowl- 
edge of the Supreme Self—not the ego. 

Because Indian philosophy is moksa-oriented, critics say that it is world- 
and-life-denying. But withdrawal from life is the necessary price for life 
eternal. The sannyasin is one “who owns the whole world while disown- 
ing oneself.” Indian philosophy, by its doctrine of aframas (stages of life), 
provides for a gradual overcoming of the ego. 

Indian negation is significant negation. The Bhagavad Gita gives a satis- 
factory solution to the problem of action versus inaction—in terms of dis- 
interested, but not aimless, activity. Self-purification must be the motive of 
all action. 

The pursuit of moksa is said to be selfish. But moksa can be attained 
only when there is no selfishness—when the ego is overcome and the 
Supreme Self attained. Only such a person can serve humanity and work 
for its welfare. Mere social service without conquest of the ego is not 
enough. The Hindu doctrine of universal release, the Jaina conception of 
ford-builders, the Buddhist conception of the bodhisattva (future Buddha) 
—all these show that concern for the salvation of others is pivotal to In- 
dian philosophy. 

Barring the Carvakas (Indian materialists), who accept only wealth and 
pleasure of the four values of life, all other schools realize that pursuit of 
pleasure is self-stultifying. Their ethical codes and disciplines are substan- 
tially the same. 

The great epic, the Mahabharata, proclaims that where dharma (moral 
law) is, there is victory. Dharma is the essential nature of man—not his 
superficial nature. The golden rule is: not to do unto others what is dis- 
agreeable to oneself. The epic boldly commands: Renounce the world for 
the sake of the Self. 

There is inevitably a lag between ethical ideals and social practice. A 
few individuals may reach the ideal at any given time—not all. But India 
has been fortunate, from the earliest times down to the present day, in hav- 
ing leaders who have been fighting against ills—social and others—in terms 
of truth and non-violence. India insists on (1) moral discipline in both 
thought and action, and (2) the need to realize that one must go beyond 
morality to spiritual perfection. 











THE REALISTIC ASPECT OF INDIAN SPIRITUALITY 


SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


A widespread view persists among Western scholars that the 
spiritual perspective of Indian philosophy is incompatible with ethical prac- 
tice and the ordinary values of life. In this view, Hinduism, especially in 
its non-dualistic aspect, is an otherworldly faith concerned with the salva- 
tion of the individual and leaves the great mass of the people to their fate. 
This attitude, it is often argued, accounts for India’s poverty, illiteracy, and 
general backwardness. If the world is unreal, as the non-dualists contend, 
why bother about it? 

Let it be stated at the outset that the practicing non-dualists in India are 
far out-numbered by the dualists, though the philosophy of non-dualism is 
considered the peak of Indian philosophical thinking and its special contri- 
bution to world philosophy. Furthermore, students of non-dualism accept hu- 
manitarian activities as a part of their spiritual discipline. Prior to their re- 
alization of Brahman, undifferentiated consciousness, they accept the relative 
world as real. Thus, they cannot remain indifferent to the world or repudi- 
ate moral and social values. The fulfillment of social obligations is a condi- 
tion precedent for the realization of identity with Brahman. Enlightened 
non-dualists see embodied souls as manifestations of Brahman and devote 
themselves to their welfare. 

Social values were emphasized in the Vedas. Their fulfillment is a dis- 
cipline for the enjoyment of happiness here and hereafter, which the Vedas 
recognize as a universal craving. Hymns were composed by the Vedic seers 
in honor of the cosmic order, ethical laws, and social virtues. They never 
denied the existence of the physical world and the legitimate pleasures it 
offers. One finds in the Vedas striking hymns about marriage, procreation, 
a woman’s conduct in her husband’s house, hospitality, harmony among 
participants in a council, health and vigor, longevity, the duties of a house- 
holder, battles and the proper attitude toward enemies, and general pros 
perity. From these hymns it is apparent that the Indo-Aryans of Vedic times 
lived a full and happy life and did not repudiate the world. 

The Upanisads, which form the essence of the Vedas, aim to establish the 
sole reality of the non-dual Brahman. They also emphasize the fact that 
the world of name and form is real for the vast majority of people, who 
are under the spell of maya, cosmic nescience. Such people should recognize 
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social values and practice ethical laws. Thus, the Upanisads extol the virtues 
of hospitality, self-control, charity, compassion, respect for teachers, parents, 
and elders, and the legitimate desire for “wealth, children, grandchildren, 
cattle, gold, food, drink, fame,” and happiness on earth and in heaven. All 
the teachers of the major Upanisads were householders. YAjfiavalkya re- 
nounced the world only after having entered into two marriages. 

The secondary scriptures of the Hindus, based upon the Vedic teaching, 
give priority to social values, though they point out that liberation is the 
final goal of life. The Ramayana expresses the Indian ideals of filial piety, 
chastity, friendship, loyalty, kingly duties, and courtesy to inferiors. The 
Mahabharata exhorts people to practice truthfulness, justice, amiability, 
patience, and forgiveness. Householders are asked to preserve the continuity 
of the family through procreation. In the Bhagavad Gita, Arjuna is admon- 
ished to fight a war to protect the stability of society. The Code of Manu 
gives a high place to women, though their dependence upon men is not 
overlooked. The Arthasastra of Kautilya deals mainly with politics and 
diplomacy. Householders are described in the Hindu scriptures as the basis 
of society. The three most highly prized worldly values are righteousness, 
economic security, and legitimate sense-pleasures. Their fulfillment leads 
to the realization of the highest value, namely, spiritual freedom. The 
purpose of the caste system, in its original formulation, was to establish 
social harmony, protect the weak from exploitation by the strong, and vin- 
dicate the power of spirituality over power based upon military strength, 
wealth, or manual labor. 

During the dark ages of Indian history, which lasted nearly one thousand 
years, when India came under foreign domination, it was loyalty to dharma, 
social duties, that preserved Hindu society from total disintegration. The 
religious leaders of that time were devoted to mankind and tried to improve 
the condition of the masses, especially of the untouchables. 

In modern India, which dates from the British conquest, the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Arya Samaj—compatibly with Hindu tradition—have de- 
voted themselves to the emancipation of women, the abolition of the caste 
system, mass education, and various other social reforms. The members 
of the Ramakrishna Order of monks take the twin vows of attainment of 
self-knowledge and service to humanity. The Order’s various activities are 
directed to promoting education, administering medical help, and giving 
relief at times of providential mishaps such as famines, epidemics, floods, 
and earthquakes. Work is regarded as worship. 

Thus, it is evident that Indian spirituality is based upon a strong founda- 
tion of realism. It sees no conflict between spirituality and the ordinary 
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values of life. Hinduism is by no means otherworldly or anti-social in the | 


usual sense of these words. Indian thinkers have come to grips with reality, 


whose meaning, however, changes at different stages in the development §f 


of the soul. They have reflected upon and faced man’s real problems of 
life, from his first wandering into the realm of phenomena to his final 


liberation, and have exhorted him first to idealize the real and then to Ff 


realize the ideal. 
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V. Legal, Political, and 
Economic Philosophy 


COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE IN THE 
LIGHT OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


F. S.C. NORTHROP 


Every legal and ethical theory contains and requires for its 
validity epistemological and other non-normative assumptions. Since epis- 
temological propositions are cognitively true or false, legal and ethical theory 
is cognitively true or false also. 

The world’s legal systems fall into three major species: (1) Law of 
(biological) status, (2) Law of contract, and (3) Mediational dispute- 
settling. Their corresponding epistemologies are (1E), naive radical empirical 
realism, (2E), concept-by-postulation universalism, and (3E), radical em- 
piricism. 

Most people begin with law of status and its naive realistic epistemology. 
Their theories of natural science are also those of such an epistemology. If 
their scientific theory of heredity is that the female functions merely as a 
receptacle in which the male places all the inherited traits, the status codes 
ate partriarchal; if, on the other hand, the female is thought of as contribut- 
ing all the inherited traits, matriarchal law of status occurs. The distinguish- 
ing mark, however, of such a society is that all one’s religious, legal, moral, 
political, and familial rights and duties are defined by the sensed tint of the 
skin of one’s tribal ancestors, one’s genealogical table, one’s biological sex, 
and one’s sensed temporal order of birth. Hence, status means biological 
rather than economic or division-of-labor status. In such societies, elaborate 
scientific theories exist. But, as even Professor Needham’s recent studies 
clearly show, their concept of time is that of sensed cyclical time; their con- 
cept of mathematical number arises from the inductive counting of such 
temporal cycles, and all their scientific objects are defined in terms of sensed 
qualities, as is the case in the naive realistic physics and metaphysics of 
Aristotle. This shows most markedly in the role which “nation” in the 
sense of “tribe” plays in a law-of-status society. The castes of Aryan Hindu 
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Indian society, for example, represented originally people of different tribal 
origins. It is interesting to note in this connection that one of the Sanskrit 
words for caste is also the word for color. Hence, in law-of-status societies, 
people fall into different nations or castes according to the. color of skin of 
their tribal ancestors. The early law of ancient Greece and Rome, as well 
as that of Africa, the Middle East, and Asia, was of the patriarchal law-of- 
status type as the studies by Coulanges and Westrup have conclusively 
shown. 

With time, scientists and philosophers in both classical Asia and the 
Greco-Roman West arose who found that all sensed qualities are relative 
to the percipient, to different sense organs of the same percipient, and to 
different occasions. For primary as well as secondary qualities, esse est 
percipi. Then the self-contradictory character of a naive realistic episte- 
mology becomes evident. Clearly one cannot define realistic objects which 
exist independently of their relation to the observer in terms of sensed objects, 
qualities, and relations, all of which are relative to the percipient. Forth 
with, the ethics of the law of status, which requires a naive realism for its 
plausibility, is recognized to be a false legal and ethical theory, as is also 
any naive realistic theory in natural science. Today, of course, additional 
evidence shows that the mother as well as the father contributes to the in- 
herited traits of any child. Hence, the genetic cognitive assumption necessary 
for the validation of either a patriarchal or a matriarchal law of status is 
now known to be false. 

Consequently, two ways are possible. One can keep the naive, i.e., the 
radically empirical, factor in naive realism, and reject the realism. The re- 
sult is the shift from law of status to mediational dispute-settling and its 
Confucian, Buddhist, and Hindu ethic of the middle path. Or one can keep 
the realism of naive realism by finding a way to define realistic episte- 
mological objects and their laws purely formally and axiomatically, making 
no use of either the undifferentiated aesthetic continuum of immediacy or 
of any sensed or introspected images within it. The ancient Greek mathe- 
matical physics of Democritus and Plato (Aristotle returned Western science 
to a naive realistic epistemology and its law-of-status low-caste slaves) and 
of modern science took this epistemological way, discovering and using con- 
cepts by postulation, which in whole or part are concepts by intellection. 
The result is the creation by the Stoic Romans of Western legal science and 
its shift from status to contract. It generates formally and contractually con- 
structed laws which depend upon consent rather than biology of birth and 
breeding for their authority. Its formal definition of the good and the just 
is: 
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For any person p and for any object of normative judgment x, to say 
that x is good or just is equivalent to saying that there exists a postula- 
tionally or contractually introduced determinate law L to which the parties 
concerned give their assent, which is universally quantified for all p, and 
whose substantive content s is also universally quantified for all p. 


In other words, religious, legal, political, and moral man is a universal, 
cosmopolitan, or catholic human being. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PHILOSOPHY ON LAW AND 
POLITICS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


GRAY L. DORSEY 


When the people of the Eastern Mediterranean region be- 
lieved, prior to Greek natural philosophy, that natural events and the out- 
come of human enterprise were controlled by the gods, authority was given 
to and power was exercised by the men who had access to the gods to con- 
sult them, solicit their favor, and propitiate them. Therefore, the heads of 
family, gens, tribe, and city-state religions were the judges, economic plan- 
ners, and military leaders. Since sons only could inherit the right to consult 
the gods, society was patriarchal. Where there was not worship in common, 
there could be no society and no law. 

When the belief that the world is rational and that all men are rational 
became generally accepted, the basis of the working-together and living: 
together relations of Western society became those that reason required or 
assented to, rather than those laid down by the heads of religions. Further- 
more, the entities that were thus related were not common-sense persons, 
but legal-concept persons, having precisely the right-duty attributes set out 
in the law. Men did not deal with each other gua men, but as “mortgagor” 
and “mortgagee,” or “seller” and “purchaser.” The intent of the parties, 
rather than the exactness of ritual, came to determine whether a transaction 
was binding. The absolute control of the head of the family over the per- 
sons and the material resources of its members was broken through and 
radically limited. The logical structure of Greek natural philosophy was 
imported into law and the categories of juristic thought of Western civiliza- 
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tion were set by the Roman jurists. The philosophical basis of the principal 
legal and political institutions of the West is thus seen to have been in 
Greek natural philosophy. Of course, the institutions themselves—such as 
private property, contract, and representative government—have been vari- 
ously interpreted and implemented in subsequent history. Different phil- 
osophical approaches have been influential in the development of the basic 
ideas and institutions at times of social crisis. 

Philosophy has influenced not only the legal and political norms of 
Western civilization, but also attitudes toward legal and political problems. 
The goal of society in this region prior to Greek natural philosophy (and 
probably influencing the development of that philosophy) was power to 
control the natural and human environment. This remained a primary 
goal of Western society, and, with the Greek emphasis on discrete entities 
and rational relations between them, society began to be conceived of as 
constituted by men through the distribution of power. This distribution 
should be just, i.e., in accordance with the accepted idea of the good, and | 
it must be maintained by action of the community to correct imbalances | 
caused by wrong actions. Therefore, the use of the organized force of the | 
community in the cause of corrective justice is necessary to the preservation 
of society and engenders an attitude of approving such use of force. 

The use of force in the case of disputes over distributive justice is another 
matter entirely. Here the question is which set of values is to be used to 
order the working-together and living-together relations of a society. In 
such a dispute, force is used, not in support of a generally accepted commu- 
nity view of justice, but in support of unilaterally asserted contradictory 
views of justice. I can find no support in Greek natural philosophy for 
approving the use of force in this kind of dispute. I do find support for it 
in the preceding tradition, in which greater power proved greater right, in 
the sense of greater favor with the controlling gods. 

Approval of the use of force to decide distributive-justice disputes has | 
become dangerous because: 

(1) International disputes have become distributive-justice disputes with 
the advent of revolutionary communism, and the concomitant loss of 
value-consensus that prevailed in the older international community of | 
Christian, European States. 

(2) The weapons of force have become so efficient that use of force in 
the “total” disputes involving different sets of basic values might prove 
suicidal to mankind. 

Because of the historical situation, it may be necessary to use force in 
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distributive-justice disputes. But it is necessary to eradicate the attitude that 


1 in it is good to use force in such disputes, because that attitude tends to blind ‘ 
1 as us to alternative courses of action based on ways other than force. 
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The theme-problem is intelligent action, chiefly group-action, 
and chiefly political action (by a sovereign State but on internal problems) 
and centering on economic policy. 

The basic matter is agreement on a legal order (assuming democratic 
ideals and commitment), which is the problem of knowledge, here pri- 
marily of “values”—finally those values which (by agreement) must be 
stated in Jaws with provision for “enforcement.” These are in contrast with 
descriptive laws (scientific and/or historical, especially in the field of 
culture—example, language) and also with lower-level imperatives of 
manners and morals, either as (a) to which people are anxious to conform, 
“embarrassed” if they do not—and fearful of this—or (b) which are held 
to be better (if not sufficiently) enforced by public approval and dis- 
approval (ridicule, condemnation, ostracism). 

The paper deals with the modern West, contrasted with the “Middle 
Ages” (held to be more “Eastern” than the “East”), only incidentally with 
classical antiquity, and transitionally with the centuries from the Renais- 
sance to the Enlightenment. The “Middle East” must be mentioned as a 
source of moral ideals formally regnant and still taken more or less seriously. 

The greatest of “breaks” in culture history, striking the keynote of modern 
Western thought, the Enlightenment, with the advent of the twin ideals of 
| freedom and progress—freedom-for-progress and progress-through-freedom 
| —of individuals, but this is assumed to be, in general, harmonious with 
social progress. (The “liberal revolution.”) Liberalism is the twofold insti- 
tutional embodiment of “democracy” and “free enterprise,” but both pre- 
suppose the supreme freedom, of thought and expression, i.e., freedom from 
dictation by an authority—Church and/or State—claiming supernatural 
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status, chiefly “interpreting” a tradition (law) but with more or less power 
for innovation by fiat. 

The freedom of a society to legislate for itself, especially to change its 
constitutional law, is mainly an innovation of modern democracy with some 
exception for the ancient city-state, as semi-democratic. The meaning of a 
social problem, sensu strictu, is that of changing the laws by agreement 
through “discussion,” by definition free, and ideally with equal participa. 
tion. The basic requirement is agreement on civilization values—the prob- 
lem for philosophy. From the standpoint of organized procedure, action 
roots in the selection of leaders—intellectual for the formation of a common 
public opinion, political for its formulation and implementation. A phase 
of the democratic tradition (a hold-over from the “liberal revolution”) is 
discounting special or “expert” competence in morals and politics, in con- 
| trast with science, even theology, and war; on social values the man-in-the- 
street is the best judge. 

This attitude was originally rooted in the “romantic” faith of the En- 
lightenment in the natural goodness and wisdom (“rationality”) of men, 
implying a near-anarchistic ideal of society, a minimum of law subject to 
enforcement. The embodiment crucial for later developments was economic 
“laissez-faire,” Adam Smith’s “simple and obvious system of natural liberty.” 
Ideally, the role of law-and-politics would be limited to “policing the 
market,” preserving freedom by suppressing violence and fraud. 

The most radical weakness of laissez-faire theory is its (theoretically 
correct) assumption that an economy is made up of “given” (responsible) 
individuals, persons who know their own ends and means (and respect the 
freedom of others) and take for granted such consonance of ends and such 
limited inequality of means as are requisite for effectively mutual relations. 

The crucial field of controversy is inequality of means, and its con- 
sequences, and source. Neither ends nor means are in fact “given”; both 
are derived from social-cultural processes (in part from biology). Two 
vital facts as to means: (a) their use to produce more means (not merely 
to satisfy wants) gives rise to a tendency to cumulative growth in inequality 
(to him that hath shall be given); and (b) their inheritance (not only 
of “property” and not only through the family) involves a grossly unequal 
start in life—most “unfair” by individualistic standards of justice. (These 
in the modern West have ostensibly and partly replaced standards expressly 
defined by inherited status—one of the “fundamentals” needing emphasis.) 

The acute case is the position of dependents, especially “infants,” for 
whom freedom and responsibility have no meaning, but for whom society 
is vitally concerned as its future members. But this applies to political as 
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well as economic relations, and what needs stress as a “first commandment” 
is to compare the alternatives, economics and politics, in relation to particular 
issues of action. Government is inherently compulsory, while exchange is 
by definition free, and under effective competition no party has arbitrary 
power over any other. 

Apart from distributive justice—for which there are divergent and con- 
tending definitions—as perhaps the most acute problem, there are other 
problems set by the liberation of the mind, rooted in conflicting concep- 
tions of fundamental values. The general problem, for a democratic (free- 
and-progressive) society, is agreement on progress itself, i.e., advance to a 
“higher” civilization—which must cover and somehow reconcile conflicts 
among all the human values or ideals—and all subject to the unalterable 
conditions of Nature and human nature, as men learn what these are. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN 
POLITICAL, LEGAL, AND ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT 


D. M. DATTA 


The philosophical foundations of Indian political, legal, and 
economic thought can be traced down to the common and basic ideas about 
the universe, man, and values that have dominated Indian schools of 
thought, except the Carvaka materialist, ever since the Vedic period. 

The universe is conceived to be unlimited in space and time, governed 
by autonomous or divinely directed laws which ensure cosmic order, har- 
mony, and justice, make Nature responsive to human moral needs, conserve 
ethical and spiritual values, and guarantee the ultimate victory of truth 
and goodness. 

Man, an uncreated and beginningless individual spirit, acquires, by his 
own deserts, successive bodily existences with their specific physical, vital, 
sensory, and mental constitution which can be gradually perfected through 
tational and moral conduct. What distinguishes man from a brute is not 
reason, but, rather, ethical reason or morality (dharma). 

Spiritual freedom (moksa) is the supreme value. It is freedom from 
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ignorance, selfishness, and consequent sufferings, and, ultimately, from re- 
birth. But as it can be attained only through this bodily life, it needs the 
three life-supporting and life-ennobling instrumental values, namely, wealth 
or property (artha), satisfaction of vital needs (kama), and morality 
(dharma). Morality is the guiding principle which can regulate the pursuit 
of wealth and enjoyment to pave the way for spiritual freedom. The main 
stream of Indian social thought—from the Ifa Upanisad through Manu to 
Gandhi—strives to follow a middle course, avoiding extreme worldliness 
and extreme otherworldliness and trying to base politics, law, and economics 
on moral principles as well as on worldly considerations. Society and family 
are regarded as man’s natural habitat and training ground for the cultiva- 
tion of altruistic virtues. 

The State is the organ of society necessary for the promotion and protec- 
tion of the threefold instrumental values (trivarga), wealth, enjoyment, 
and morality. It is not directly concerned with spiritual freedom. The 
individual is left free to follow his own spiritual path. Monarchy is the 
most usual type of government, but the ideal monarch has to identify him- 
self selflessly with the welfare of the people, regarding them as his children. 
He rules by both legal and moral authority, and with the counsel of wise 
ministers and learned judges. 

The laws of the State are not made primarily by the king, but are derived 
and adapted from the precepts of the Vedas, the Smrtis based thereon, 
approved customs, and reasoning satisfying the inner self (antaratman). 
The violation of law is assessed with expert legal advice and sound evidence, 
and punished with impartial strictness. Even the king enjoys no impunity. 
The multiple objects of punishment are to make it deterrent, retributive, 
preventive, reformative, educative, and expiatory. 

While internal administration is marked by a high moral tone, foreign 
policies are usually inspired by fear, distrust, and practical prudence dictat- 
ing elaborate theories of balance of power achieved through a shrewd 
combination of alliance, hostility, and neutrality in respect of different 
foreign powers, tackling them conveniently with peace, gift, dissention, of 
punishment. Emperor Asoka and Mahatma Gandhi are the noble excep- 
tions advocating universal ethical relations with all, friends and foes, and 
trying to conquer enmity with love and service. 

It is the duty of the State, not only to protect the people, but also to 
maintain the economic structure of society conducive to the fruitful occupa- 
tion of the people in accordance with their natural talents and hereditary 
skill and the demands of society as a whole. The right to property, as the fruit 
of labor and as the means to life, is recognized and is sometimes deduced 
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from the sanctity of life itself. The distribution of surplus wealth is 
encouraged by commending voluntary gift and sacrifice. Voluntary poverty is 
extolled above royal affluence. The ideal of the bare economic minimum, 
leaving time and energy free for the cultivation of the moral and spiritual 
optimum, runs through and through, with all its good and bad consequences 
that characterize even contemporary India. 

There is a constant reminder that the individual is the supreme considera- 
tion; his spiritual freedom is the supreme goal. Society, the State, and its 
political, legal, and economic organizations are but the means. The means 
should never be allowed to usurp the place of the end. 


THE PROBLEMATIC OF THE SELF, EAST AND WEST 


PAUL Mus 


Born in the human environment of the Greek city-state, 
with an appeal to that part in man thanks to which he “can be a creator . . . 
governed by man-made law and human reason,” Western civilization has 
achieved a fair amount of “philosophic self-consciousness”; while Indian 
philosophy, although by no means less important in the molding of the 
corresponding civilization, has remained comparatively more implicit in the 
religious, social, and political traditions (dharma in its multifarious senses) 
it had to integrate. Its aim has not been so much to make Indian civiliza- 
tion “conscious of itself” as “intentional of itself.” 

An immediate intentionality was thus established on religiously authen- 
ticated patterns of behavior, instead of having to take—as the West does— 
the detour of a conceptual discursivity. Syllogistic thinking was familiar 
to India, of course, and the Nyaya-VaiSesika school had specialized in it; 
but a more constructive instrument was found, at an early date, in what 
could be called an emergence syllogism—still a syllogism, as it connects 
a set of specified terms, but in a way that has little to do with the transition 
from a great to a small through a mean term. It bears to our syllogism 
about the same relation as the Sanskrit root 54%#—“becoming”—to our 
commonly more static notation of “being” (Sanskrit, as-). Its binomial ex- 
pfession would approximate the well-known logistic equation: A + B = B. 

This means, in lay language, that A is a member of B, so that there can 
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be no organic, living contact between B and A, between 2 B and am A, 
except within a given B. The illustration usually given is: femininity with- 
in humanity. 

F + H = H symbolizes the fact that adding F, i.e., all feminine beings, 
to H, ie., all human beings, if we have in mind the reality underlying 
these words and do not indulge in a mere play on numerical figures, does 
not alter the total, H. The only difference is that the ancient Indian think- 
ers did not reduce this image to an abstract symbol but made use of it 
as a “concrete” instrument: in that way, it retained a greater power 
of persuasion and became one of the fundamental patterns (though, for 
that very reason, chiefly implicit) of Indian thinking as well as of Indian 
society. Man and woman (stripumamsau) “united as adjusted portions, by 
halves” (ardhabrgalam), form a pattern analogous in many respects to 
the Chinese yin yang. 

In our perspective of a conceptual universe, ready to be syllogistically 
processed, there may be, at first sight, little if any point in the redundant 
formula A + B = B. But one should not underestimate its powerful 
constructivity in a more nebular state of human affairs, such as we may 
imagine India to have known, at the philosophical and historical level of 
the later hymns and early Brahmanas. What we find in our texts is already 
an integration, previous to which we have to imagine a situation where 
dispersed elements, not yet sorted and classified as such, still had to acquire 
a meaning, with corresponding specification and classification, by becoming 
adjusted to one another. Following lines strikingly similar, under cover of 
myth and metaphor, with our logic of the class “that is not a member of 
itself” or with our topology of the whole and its parts, etc., Indian philos- 
ophy would thus fully meet Dr. Schneider’s requirement, that “philosophy 
originates in the problems of men and must return to them for its valida- 
tion and justification.” It may be said that the doctrine of the Self (Atman), 
as integrating its belongings and dependents, has been a leading thread 
throughout one of the great adventures in human history, “Operation 
Hinduism”—the making of Hindu India. This new constellation did not 
“emerge” as an addition to but as integrative of what became accordingly 
its own elements. 

For instance, in a word, the Western interpreters of the Purusa Sikta hymn 
(R.V. X.90) have missed the fundamental distinction between srsti, plain 
creation, to which belongs the fa#dra, and with him the still unreclaimed 
extension of the world, and atisrsti, supercreation, to which, in the perspec- 
tive of the Sikta, the three other sociological elements are specifically te- 
ferred, as shown by 4a-b: 
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With three quarters Purusa rose upward; 
One quarter of him here came into beimg again... 


For sacrifice, regularly performed in and by the Aryan society, according 
to the Aryan way of life, and sacrifice alone carries the three regenerated 
classes (or castes) from plain, dispersed creation, where all are born to 
immortality in heaven (3 c-d) and thus, provisionally, to “fully authorized” 
social and juridical existence in this world (the Aryan way of life! ). 

The Purusa Sikta, thus re-established in its inner intention and against 
its historical background, has, accordingly, strong claim to be considered 
the first Indian constitution. 

It is an emergence syllogism (and at the same time an act of faith) 
turned true. It had fixed as its goal Purusa, an impersonation of the Aryan 
way of life, and this way of life was made feasible by a division of social 
labor, according to the possibilities offered by the times and the land, but 
significant only in its integrity. The different elements were thus each 
separately and reciprocally considered as pregnant of one another in an 
“emerging order”—a selective and constructive pattern that was to remain 
the life and soul of the Hindu world. The Brhaddevata aptly describes it 
as anyo’nyayonitva, “mutual productivity”: collective and personal values 
are reconciled in it. 

By its anticipation of some of our most evolved techniques of thinking, 
this solution is close to modern philosophy; a better appreciation of its 
practical relevance to the long and eventful history of India may help us 


to find in it some deep correspondence with our own—and still unsolved— 
cultural difficulties. 


CHINESE LEGAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


JOHN C. H. Wu 


This paper deals briefly with the Chinese ideas of (1) 
the foundations of political authority, (2) the relations between law and 
ethics, and (3) the goal of human society. 

With reference to the first problem, the predominant view throughout 
the ages has been that the mandate of Heaven is the cornerstone of all 
political authority. Government is conceived of as a sacred trust for the 
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well-being of the people. “Heaven sees as our people see; Heaven hears 
as our people hear.” This maxim, dating from the earliest recorded Chinese 
history, has been repeatedly quoted by the outstanding political thinkers of 
China, from Mencius to Sun Yat-sen. That the Chinese idea of the mandate 
of Heaven is something beyond East and West, beyond old and new, finds 
an illustration in the fact that Walter Lippmann’s recent book, The Public 
Philosophy, concluded with an emphatic reference to it: “For political ideas 
acquire operative force in human affairs when . . . they acquire legitimacy, 
when they have the title of being right which binds men’s consciences. Then 
they possess, as the Confucian doctrine has it, ‘the mandate of heaven.’ In 
the crisis within the Western society, there is at issue now the mandate of 
heaven.” 

With reference to the second problem, the views of Confucians and 
Legalists are diametrically opposed to each other. Under the pseudo-Con- 
fucianism of the Han Dynasty, the two contrary views were syncretized as 
the yim (negative) and the yang (positive) poles of the process of govern- 
ment, resulting in an un-Confucian legalization and policing of morality. 
The Legalists had erred in excluding morality completely from their rule of 
Law. The pseudo-Confucians erred in including the whole of morality in 
their legal system, to the extent of penalizing all unethical conduct. The 
legal system of old China did not succeed, therefore, as did Roman Law 
and the Common Law, in arriving at a due balance and in maintaining a 
moving equilibrium between law and morals by keeping them distinct with- 
out separating them altogether. No system of law can grow without keep- 
ing in constant contact with morality, which is the water from which the 
law draws its vital sap. But the law of old China was submerged under 
the flood of morality. It is only thanks to the discriminating adoption and 
absorption of Western ideas of law that the legal system of modern China 
has achieved a happy balance between the grains of truth found in the two 
old schools of thought. 

With reference to the third problem, the Chinese have desired above 
everything else the realization and maintenance of harmony. They are in- 
clined to see the one in the many and the many in the one. Their social 
ideology envisages an open society, not a closed society. They seek harmony 
in all things, between the body and the soul, the mind and the heart, and 
the person and its ever-widening environment, from the family and the | 
State to the whole world and the universe. The reason the Chinese have 
not quite found what they have so earnestly sought may lie in the fact that | 
they have failed to see in the patient and dispassionate settlement of con- 
troversies and litigations according to objective principles of reason and 
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justice an essential part of the art of social harmony. The art and science 
of deciding cases, however vexatious, can be compared with the “resolution 
of discords,” which occupies such an important place in modern musical 
composition. In this respect, China still has a great deal to learn from the 
West. As to what the West can learn from China, it is up to the West to 
determine for itself, for the best that China has to offer is something in- 
communicable, though not incapable of being assimilated. 


BASIC FEATURES OF THE LEGAL, POLITICAL, AND 
ECONOMIC THOUGHT OF JAPAN 


HAJIME NAKAMURA 


Among the main features of the Japanese ways of thinking, 
the acceptance of actuality and the tendency to emphasize a particular social 
nexus are important for considering Japanese legal, political, and economic 
thought. 

The Japanese tend to esteem highly man’s natural dispositions. The 
tendency toward humanitarianism has been traditional. The spirit of ful- 
filling universal religions through politics caused Japan’s rulers to deal with 
people with affection and compassion. Cruel punishments have been lack- 
ing when Buddhism has been influential. The love of human beings is 
closely connected with the love of the beauties of Nature in Japanese 
thought and culture. 

The universal moral solidarity of a community has been the social ideal 
in Japan. What was stressed was “concord” or “harmony” as the principle 
of a community. The democratic way of managing a conference was realized 
in the remote past. Dictatorship on the part of a sovereign was denounced. 
Japanese monarchy or the Emperor Institution developed as something dif- 
ferent from dictatorship. 

The Japanese do not always want to resort to legal measures. Mediation 
plays an important role among the common people. This tendency is based 
upon the underlying traditional philosophical points of view of the Japanese, 
which are closely connected with social and topographical reasons. 

Law-giving was not lacking even in the genuinely Shintoist, pre-Bud- 
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dhist age. Prince Shétoku (573-621) proclaimed the Seventeen-Article 
Constitution, which approximated a set of moral precepts. Positive laws 
were officially promulgated later; they were all characterized by the two 
fundamental principles, the sovereignty of the Emperor and the patriarchal 
family system. 

The concept of universal law came into existence very early in the time 
of Prince Shétoku. Both Shintoism and Buddhism have been given protec. 
tion by the government. It has always been asserted that the spirit of 
esteeming good and hating bad should be cherished. 

Filial piety, the basic social and moral principle of Asian peoples, has also 
been encouraged. But loyalty to lords in the feudal age and loyalty to the 
Emperor after the Meiji Restoration were much stronger. The thought of 
esteeming the prestige of the Emperor has been conspicous throughout the 
history of Japan. 

The ultimate form in which the Japanese concept of emphasis upon a 
specific limited human nexus manifested itself was nationalism. The 
notion of Japanese superiority was most boldly expressed in the concept of 
“Divine Nation.” 

Confucianism was the best system to provide a theoretical basis for the 
theory of nationalism. But Japanese Confucianism had to deny the authority 
of Confucius due to nationalism. Japanese Buddhists carefully picked out 
such doctrines as would be convenient for, or not inconsistent with, their 
nationalism. 

Japanese nationalism has certain characteristic features: 

The dominance of the State over individual life was, in a sense, a condi- 
tion extremely favorable for Japan’s making a start as a modern State, but 
it eventually became a great danger to the people. 

The emphasis upon social activities has been one of the features of the 
Japanese. Shinto gods have been symbolized as gods of production. From 
among Chinese religions the Japanese adopted and absorbed Confucianism, 
which inculcates the way of conduct to be followed within a concrete hu- 
man nexus. They adopted Mahayana Buddhism, which advocated that men 
can and should comprehend the absolute truth within secular life. 

The productive activities of men also have been stressed. The sacred signif- 
icance of physical labor has been recognized. Some Buddhist masters have 
advocated that religion could be realized within the professional lives of the 
secular society. The newly arisen sects of Shintoism tend to be practical and 
activistic. The form of the acceptance of Chinese thought was also tinged 
with activistic tendencies. 

Japan’s rapid progress of modernization in recent years may be attributed ' 
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partly to the emphasis placed upon practical activities within the human 
nexus, with the this-worldly attitude of accepting human actuality as being 
of great significance. 


“FIELD THEORY” IN THE STUDY OF CULTURES: 
ITS APPLICATION TO KOREAN CULTURE 


PAUL K. Ryu 


The immediate object of this paper is to interpret traditional 
Korean culture in terms of the causes which generated it and the causal 
consequences it produced, as specifically operative in the field of law. How- 
ever, the approach to this specific task is determined by a philosophical 
orientation which must be discussed first. I have thus chosen to follow a 
method of procedure which is called “field theory.” The concept of “field,” 
of course, originated in modern physics. In the study of cultures, however, 
this concept is useful for two reasons. First, in order to establish correct 
communication of meanings between the different cultures, we have to 
understand the process of conceptualization in each field of culture. Second, 
since we ate dealing with dynamic human variables, causal knowledge is 
more important than any pure description in the study of the meaning of 
cultures. In evaluating culture changes, the “field” point of view is essen- 
tial. Two basic issues are thus raised. 

The first line of inquiry is directed to the nature of the process of linguis- 
tic conceptualization. Of course, language problems arise in science gen- 
erally, even in natural science. But they are much more complex in social 
science, for its language must be considered in a dual aspect, since it is 
both a tool of the science in which we, as observers, are engaged and a 
means of communication used in the particular culture that is the subject 
of study. The meanings of terms in these two areas are not coextensive. Thus, 
for example, when we use terms such as “law,” “justice,” “syncretism,” we 
must be aware of the fact that they may have a different connotation in the 
society which we are studying from the connotation which we are accustomed 
to assign to them. The very issues raised by such terms may be widely dif- 
ferent from those we deal with. 

Before resolving the issue as to whether or not “common values” exist 
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or may be reached, we must clarify the problem of the purpose to which 
knowledge of the answer may be put. It may be instructive, of course, to 
study the efforts of people of diverse cultures to assign the proper meanings 
to terms, such as “a one-world philosophy,” “orchestrated unity,” etc. How- 
ever, even if we were to find such efforts to be successful and a substantial 
unity of meaning achieved, our task would have reached but the completion 
of a preliminary stage. 

In law, we are concerned, not with meaning alone but, rather, with the 
operation of meaning in a given context, for the law is a communal norm 
as a means of social control, and meaning serves a specific function in its 
control scheme. Pure identity or disparity of meaning without regard to 
context is not relevant in law. “Meaning” in law is not meaningful until 
there is at least a possibility of connection with a context. What we are 
interested in is the connection between basic cultural hypotheses and legal 
contexts. Herein lies our second issue for consideration. 

An identical meaning may operate differently in different environmental 
conditions, and disparate meanings may reach substantially identical results, 
given certain conditions. In this connection, “field” means that “a given 
space in a given unit of time” should be the frame of reference for a study 
of the meaning of a culture. The dynamic phase of human values can be 
understood only by the use of such a method. Thus, e.g., Confucianism has 
performed entirely different functions in Korea from those it has performed 
in Japan. This is explained by the fact that it came to Korea at a different 
time and operated in a different environment. True, a comparative study 
of the environmental situations in Korea and Japan will show that the 
original roots were apparently the same, for—this may seem surprising— 
Japanese Shintoism had its roots in shamanism, which also served as a basis 
of Korean culture. 

But, again, shamanism took a different course in the two countries. In 
Japan, the esoteric spiritual element of shamanism, as developed by Shinto- 
ism, produced a nationalistic spirit that led to national unity—possibly in 
a manner essentially similar to that of rationalistic Protestantism in Get- 
many. The idea of national unity and of the strong centralized State, in 
turn, paved the way for successful adoption of Western civilization, which 
helped to overthrow feudal bondage. By contrast, in Korea, shamanism, 
though also active via its spiritual element, produced the concept of the 
“ul,” which is a term of indefinite meaning but largely confined to the re 
ligious and ethical area. In Korea, having “sl” is a human value which 
distinguishes man from the animal. “UI” is personality, ethical being. On 
the social level, shamanism in Korea, throughout a long period of develop- 
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ment, produced the institution of the “ge,” an organization which is re- 
motely comparable to the European medieval guild but far less integrated 
Korean shamanism did not succeed in developing a social organization in 
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VI Conspectus of Practical 
Implications for World 
Understanding and Co-operation 


A BASIC PROBLEM IN THE QUEST FOR UNDER- 
STANDING BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


E. A. BURTT 


My contribution, during the final week of the conference, to 
our search for some conspectus on the work of the preceding weeks takes 
the form of exploring a single basic issue. 

Recognizing that there is no sharp and simple contrast between Eastern 
philosophy and Western philosophy, I was, nonetheless, struck while listen- 
ing to the papers and discussions of those weeks by the fact that a very 
significant difference between the fundamental presuppositions of the East- 
ern and of the Western members did appear and could not be ignored. 
This was crucially revealed in the circumstance that Westerners trusted 
reason as providing the way to philosophic truth, while the Easterners be 
lieved it necessary to transcend reason and achieve a super-rational intui- 
tion or insight. This difference not only posed in itself a serious challenge 
to mutual understanding but also underlay the fact that when Westerners 
and Easterners used certain key words that are indispensable in philosophic 
discussion—such as “experience,” “empirical,” “truth,” “practice”—they 
meant something radically different. I felt that we could do nothing better 
in one of our final sessions than to probe this issue, with the threatening 
conflict involved, and thus to clarify these ambiguities. 

In analyzing this issue for discussion by the conference, I broke it up 
into these main questions: How has the West come to feel such unqualified 
trust in the power of reason? Why has the East become convinced that 
there is a limit beyond which reason cannot pass? How are we to conceive 
that limit and philosophy’s capacity to transcend it? Are these two stand- 
points in irreconcilable contradiction, or can they be viewed as comple- 
mentary to each other? If the latter, by what route may we hope not only 
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to achieve mutual understanding but also a reconciliation of these stand- 
points, within a world philosophy that will take account of what is true 
and important for each? In what ways have the papers and discussions of 
the conference indicated such a route? 

I attempt to answer these questions by exploring in some detail the West- 
ern confidence in reason and the Eastern conviction that we must go be- 
yond reason, trying to do so in terms that would make each position more 
intelligible than it had been to the other, and with frequent reference to 
statements made in the conference papers. The most important conclusions 
reached are these: 

First, the Eastern and the Western viewpoints are complementary rather 
than contradictory, for when their basic positions are fully stated they agree 
that there is no limit beyond which reason cannot go in knowledge of 
objects and whatever can become an object. It is only when questions are 
raised concerning what by its very nature cannot become an object, and 
what philosophy should do about it, that disagreement seems to emerge. 
But there appears no justification for thinking that divergence on these mat- 
ters poses an insuperable difficulty. Since Western thinkers in general 
restrict their concern to the realm of possible objects, their eagerness to 
expand knowledge in this realm and their conception of philosophy as an 
unqualifiedly rational pursuit are very natural. 

Second, that which according to Eastern thinkers is intrinsically incapable 
of becoming an object is precisely the conscious self as knower. The know- 
ing self always escapes us when we attempt to make it an object; it is that 
which uses rational distinctions and relations in its knowledge of other 
things, but it lies beyond and beneath all such distinctions. It can be ap- 
prehended, in their view, only by an inner realization of its ultimate unity; 
for this, reason is quite incompetent. 

Third, according to the East, such a realization leading beyond reason is 
important, and important for philosophy. This is so because it has an in- 
tellectual and an ethical import which are of philosophical concern. On 
the former side, it carries to completion man’s quest for systematic under- 
standing, for a grasp of reality in its wholeness. This can be achieved only 
through an apprehension of the self in its wholeness. On the latter side, 
it marks an overcoming of the conflict between the ideals approved by one’s 
higher self and the emotional urges of his childish self which are expressed 
in acts inconsistent with those ideals. The unity realized is a moral integrity 
as well as a cognitive fulfillment. Thus, only through such a realization 
can man achieve his goal both as an intellectual and as an ethical being, 
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so that he is no longer in either respect a source of evil to others or to him. 
self. The East’s basic concept of “liberation” gains meaning in this setting, 
and its contention that the main task of philosophy is to guide man’s quest 
for this super-rational achievement becomes understandable. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


CORNELIUS KRUSE 


Your steering committee gathered that it would be more in 
accord with your wishes and the purpose of this conference if, instead of 
presenting additional formal papers, we should in these last days provide 
an opportunity for the discussion of important cross-topical themes which 
up to now had to be postponed for lack of time. 

The first topic I have selected for your consideration this evening is the 
key term of our conference, namely, “understanding.” What kind of under- 
standing, it was often asked, is meant in emphasizing its importance for 
world amity and co-operation? Clearly there is a type of “understanding,” 
such as that of “the spider of the fly,” that would not conduce to world 
friendship. “Knowledge about,” be it ever so extensive and erudite, is 
clearly not enough. What is needed is an intimate “acquaintance with,” 
diffused with sympathy and mutual respect. Such understanding always in- 
volves an effort at self-transcendence, a sympathetic effort to understand 
a culture from within rather than from without, based upon the indispens- 
able well to understand. 

Another topic I should like to suggest for consideration is a final general 
review of our success in having exorcised, once and for all, the popular 
clichés and stereotypes that so greatly hinder understanding of cultures 
other than our own. Previous conferences banished many of these. A few 
seemed to have enough persistence to reappear. Our Chinese representa- 
tives, for example, had to reassert that neither Confucianism nor Taoism 
lacks important spiritual elements. Our Indian participants had again to insist 
that a very serious concern for morality is everywhere in India recognized 
as indispensable for religious insight and religious experience at its highest, 
and that it is, as Gandhi taught, a prime necessity for sound politics. West- 
ern representatives, in their turn, had to reject the common attribution to the 
West of exclusive concern for the rational, logical, scientific, and material 
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aspects of life to the neglect of spiritual values. Finally, it needed to be 
pointed out once more that there is no the East or the West, but, rather, 
that there is in both East and West a wide and subtly shading spectrum of 
diverse philosophical attitudes. 

The third topic I should like to submit for discussion is the question, 
sometimes mentioned, but never fully discussed: Which bridge is best, or 
most promising, in our attempts to reach world understanding—(1) the 
bridge of science, (2) the bridge of art, (3) the bridge of religion, or (4) 
the bridge of philosophy? Each obviously has its advantages and disad- 
vantages, and no one seems sufficient by itself. 

The bridge of science seems to be one of the first available, but science 
by itself, even when widely conceived, can take us only part of the way to 
an understanding in depth. 

The bridge of art, the universal language, seems most appealing. But not 
all art is immediately understandable or available for this purpose. 

The bridge of religion is admirable for fellow mystics, who are said to 
recognize each other the world over. But religion has also been one of the 
most divisive factors in cultural relations. 

Finally, the bridge of philosophy has demonstrated its important availabil- 
ity for understanding at this conference to the point that some members 
have characterized it, at the end, as a love feast. But is philosophy equally 
available where ideological differences are profound? 

No doubt, all bridges that lead to world understanding should be used 
as far as possible, and in each case by those most expert in their use. 

Finally, and in the fourth place, we never centrally discussed which of 
the rival theories of value are most conducive to world understanding: (a) 
the theory that stresses the relativity of values, or (b) the theory that value- 
judgments are, in spite of important differences, essentially like cognitive 
judgments, subject to confirmation and validation. 

The former theory would seem to foster the spirit of tolerance, but, on 
the other hand, an objective theory of value, if it could be established, would 
seem to offer the possibility of sharing values at a deeper level than mere 
tolerant coexistence. 

Our conference has emphasized that, wherever possible, a living contact 
should be made with what is universal in man, since what unites mankind 
is far more important and deeper-going than what would seem to separate 
us. If a profound sharing of fundamental human values can be achieved, 
the very diversity in cultures would prove an enrichment for all and would 
contribute to the ideal of our conference: a magnificent orchestrated unity 
in thought and action of all cultures of the world. 





RETROSPECT AND PROSPECTS: ACHIEVEMENTS 
AND “UNFINISHED BUSINESS” 


CHARLES A. MOORE 


We have attempted at this conference a task that was prac. 
tically impossible because of the wide range and complexity of our over-all 
problem and of almost every specific problem considered throughout the 
conference. However, although we reached few final conclusions, we have 
accomplished much, both in general and in particular, and have indicated 
with some assurance that the most promising way to achieve mutuai under. 
standing of Asia and the West is through an understanding of the basic 
philosophical convictions of the peoples concerned; thus we have pointed the 
way to future activities toward understanding and co-operation. Not the 
least of our achievements—and possibly the most important of all—have 
been the many personal and professional friendships that have been estab- 
lished among our Members, and which will undoubtedly advance the “cause” 
of these conferences in the years to come. 

We have not agreed altogether even concerning what we mean by under- 
standing and have also been unable to agree on the nature and function 
of philosophy in this particular context. But we have removed many mis- 
understandings and misinterpretations; we have condemned numerous mis- 
guided and unsound clichés; we have condemned the inevitable but dan- 
gerous tendency toward oversimplification; we have noted the many bridges 
toward understanding of East and West; we have noted, too, that no bridge 
at all may be necessary because, in many senses, there is no distinctly identi- 
fiable East or West and certainly not in opposition to each other; we have 
discovered that East and West, so-called, have many things in common— 
that, in fact, practically every major attitude and system of thought exists 
in both areas, though in different degrees of emphasis or in different formu- 
lations and terminology. We have noted, however, that there are both fun- 
damental and superficial differences of perspective, at least in strong em- 
phasis, and have noted, further, that these should not be ignored by easy § 
and over-simple generalizations of similarity and that such differences are 
not to be condemned or rejected, since they represent much-needed richness 
in both philosophy and culture. In common among all the traditions con- 
sidered there are such attitudes as the importance of spirituality and spiritual 
values, morality, reason, the scientific spirit, the higher values of life, the 
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freedom and dignity of the human personality, and a general idealistic at- 
titude (in a great variety of forms). On the other side of the ledger, we 
did not fail to note also major differences in all fields, especially at the level 
of ultimate conviction, in metaphysics, religion, epistemology, ethics, the 
philosophy of law, and, perhaps especially, in social practices and culture. 
The point was strongly stated, but not unanimously agreed upon, that 
philosophical agreement, especially at the more ultimate level, is not es- 
sential to understanding and co-operation in world affairs. 

In each of the major Topic-Sections of the work of the conference we 
reached large-scale understanding by virtue of full clarification of basic 
points of views and explanations of practices in each of the several tradi- 
tions, but we have also noted the incompleteness of these examinations of 
some particular problems and concepts and have thus indicated the necessity 
of following through on the significant but as yet inadequate study which 
the time available has provided during this conference. 

Working upon the basis of the accomplishments here achieved, it is to 
be hoped that at the next conference we shall, by virtue of a mote selec- 
tive agenda and range of subject-matter and by more concentrated attention 
to the most important and most promising aspects of our problem, advance 
closer to the goal of mutual understanding—although it was noted that the 
problem of seeking world understanding is probably an endless one, yet 
one which is so vital that continued effort in this direction is mandatory and 
not without genuine promise of significant progress. 

In sum, then, we have achieved much in terms of removing misunder- 
standings and of developing greater mutual understanding and mutual res- 
pect for both common and uncommon ideas, attitudes, and practices, but we 
have also indicated that there is much “unfinished business” which demands 
attention. Progress rather than final conclusions was the keynote of our 
conference, and, by the very nature of the problem involved, it is to be the 
ideal of any such conference—the results of which must take form and 
assume effectiveness in the long run and from the long-range point of view 
rather than in terms of formal conclusions or resolutions. 
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Bary. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. xix + 262. $4.75. 


THE PRACTICE OF ZEN. By Chang Chen Chi. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. Pp xi + 199. $4.00. 


ASIA THROUGH ASIAN EYES. Parables, Poetry, Proverbs, Stories and Epigrams 
of the Asian Peoples compiled by Baddoon Dhingra with a Foreword by K. M. 


Panikkar. Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1959. Pp. 
296. $5.75. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. Essays In Methodology. Edited by Mircea Eliade 


and Joseph M. Kitagawa, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. xi + 
163. $5.00. 


JAPANESE BUDDHISM. By Charles Eliot. Second impression. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1960. Pp. xxxiv + 449. $7.00. 


KOREAN REPORT. Volume V. Reports from the Cabinet Ministries of the Re- 
public of Korea for 1957. (No editor listed.) Washington, D. C.: Korean Research 
and Information Office, 1957. Pp. 233. ( Paper.) 


NATURALISM AND SUBJECTIVISM. By Marvin Farber. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles S. Thomas, 1959. Pp. xvi + 389. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS IN HISTORY. By A. Bronson Feldman. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 269. $4.75. 


DIE PHILOSOPHIE DES BUDDHISMUS. By Erich Frauwallner. Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1958. Pp. xiii + 423. 
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JOHN DEWEY AND THE EXPERIMENTAL SPIRIT IN PHILOSOPHY. Edited 
by Charles W. Hendel. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1959. $3.00. 


A BOOK THAT SHOOK THE WORLD. Essays on Charles Darwin's Origin of 
Species. By Julian S. Huxley, Theodosius Dobzhausky, Reinhold Niebubr, Oliver 
L. Reiser, and Swami Nikhilananda. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press 
1958. Pp. vii + 60. $1.50 (paper). 


ACROSS THE NIGHT. Adventures in the Supranormal. By J. E. Jacoby. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. xii + 110. $3.75. 


A STUDY OF LIBERTY. By Horace M. Kallen. Yellow Springs: Antioch Press, 
1959. Pp. xv + 151. $3.00. 


ETHICS. By Khagendra Nath Kar. Calcutta: Indian Publicity Society, 1959. Pp, 
ix + 224. (Paper.) 


THE RELIGION OF THE OCCIDENT. By Martin A. Larson. New York: Philo 
sophical Library, 1959. Pp. xx + 711. $6.00. 


LIVING ZEN. By Robert Linssen. New York: Grove Press, 1960. Pp. 348. $2.25 
(paper ). 

REASON AND THE NATURE OF THINGS. Reflections on the Cognitive Fune- 
tions of Philosophy. By J. Loewenberg. La Salle: Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. xiv + 382. $4.50. 


REVELATION AND REASON IN ADVAITA VEDANTA. By K. Satchidananda 
Murty. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. xix + 365. $7.50. 


SCIENCE & CIVILIZATION IN CHINA. Volume III. By Joseph Needham 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xlvii + 877. $27.50. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, By Friedrich Néetzsche. Translated and edited by Kant 
F, Leidecker. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 156. $3.75. 


CONFUCIANISM IN ACTION. Edited by David S. Nivison and Arthur F. Wright. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv + 390. $8.50. 


THE HEROIC ENCOUNTER. By Dorothy Norman. New York: Grove Press, 1958, 
Pp. 37. $2.75. 


INDIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT AND THOUGHT. By V. P. S. Raghw 
vanshi. Moti Katra: Agra Popular Press, 1958. Pp. 335. Rs.10. 


RELIGION IN PLATO AND CICERO. By John E. Rexime. New York: Philo 
sophical Library, 1959. Pp. 72. $2.75. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dagobert D. Rumes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. x + 406. $15.00. 


THE LITERARY MIND AND THE CARVING OF DRAGONS. Translated with 
an Introduction and Notes by Vincent Yu-chung Shih. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. xlvi + 298. $6.00. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE KAMAKURA SHOGUNATE 1180-1185. With 
selected translations from the Azwma Kagami. By Minoru Shinoda. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii + 385. $7.50. 
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died § © TERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. By Sushil Chandra Singh. Agra: Lakshmi Narain 
Agarwal, 1959. Pp. iii + 387. Rs.10. 


im of § yfySTICISM AND THE MODERN MIND. Edited by Alfred P. Stiernotte. New 
Dhiver York: Liberal Arts Press, 1959 Pp. xiv + 206. $4.50. 


Pr 
7 FOLKWAYS. By Wslliam Graham Sumner. New York: Dover Publications. 1959. 
- Pp. vii + 692. $2.49 (paper). 
ew 
KRISHNA CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA MEMORIAL VOLUME. Edited by 
S. K. Maitra, G. R. Malkani, T. R. V. Murti, and Kalidas Bhattacharyya. Amalner: 
Press, Indian Institute of Philosophy, 1958. Rs.10. 
THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF MAHATMA GANDHI AND SARVO- 
>. Pp. DAYA. By Vishwanath Prasad Varma. Agra: Lakshmi Narian Agarwal, 1959. 


Pp. ii + 308. Rs.15. 


Philo —§ GROUP PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. By B. Bhodan Wassell. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. Pp. xiii + 306. $3.75. 


$225 — FORERUNNERS OF JESUS. By Leroy Waterman. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. Pp. xii + 156. 


Func- MAN: THE BRIDGE BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. By Franz E. Winkler, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. 268. 


YOGA. By Ernest Wood. A Pelican Book. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1959. $.95 
“ie: (paper). 
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J ; Two Chinese Poets 

V right Vignettes of Han Life and Thought 

s, 1958, By E. R. Hughes 

Raghu: Vignettes and sketches of manner, character, and thought based on the 


fu on the Two Capitals written by Pan Ku (A.D. 32-92) and Chang Heng 
(AD. 78-139), which give a vivid picture of an epoch-making period in 
Philo- Chinese history. The late professor Hughes has translated and paraphrased 
these works and has added an extensive critique and commentary. The fz, 
which provide a contrast between the Former and Later Han dynasties, reveal 


York: the thinking of these two poets and of their contemporaries and offer insights 
into Han institutions and beliefs. 282 pages. $6 
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xia Uni- Order from your bookstore, or 
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Current Periodicals 





Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy except, occasionally, when a full table of contents is published to in- 
dicate the scope of a particular journal, Titles in Chinese and Japanese journals 
have been translated. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the 
publication itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material, 


THE ADVENT (Madras), XVI (1), February, 1959: N. PEARSON, The Life Divine 


(An Outline). ATINDRANATH BOosg, Sri Aurobindo and the Future of the State. 


XVI (2), April, 1959: Sr1 AUROBINDO, A Great God Has Been Released. N. 
PEARSON, The Life Divine (An Outline). 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXX (1), January, 1959: NAMRATA, Idealism 
In Practice. F. C., The Cosmic Philosophy of the Bardic Schools. J. M. GANGULI, 
Free Will. ANONYMOUS, The Ideology of Humanity. P. NAGARAJA RAO, The 
Doctrine of Karma. 


XXX (2), February, 1959: NAMRATA, Education for Freedom. KARLIS A. M. 
TENNISONS, The Baltic States’ Links with Buddhism. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, 
The Business of Philosophy. S. L. BHATIA, The Indian Institute of World Culture 
—Greek Medicine in Asia. 


XXX (3), March, 1959: NAMRATA, Knowledge and the Knower. Y. KRISHNAN, 
The Need for Enduring Ethics. KARLIS A. M. TENNISONS, The Baltic States’ 
Links with Buddhism. 


XXX (4), April, 1959: H. D. Lewis, East and West: The Cultural Bridge To- 
day—I. ANONYMOUS, “The Indian Heritage.” JrvAKA KUMARA, Neither Self 
Nor Not-Self. 


XXX (5), May, 1959: H. D. Lewis, East and West: The Cultural Bridge Today 
—II. VISVANATH PRASAD VARMA, The Education of the Electorate in India 
JOsHUA C. GREGORY, Panpsychism. L. DELGADO, G. D. H. Cole: An Intellectual 
on the Left. 


XXX (6), June, 1959: HENDRICK KRAEMER, The Value of Comparative Study of 
Religions. ANONYMOUS, The Source of Religions. I. A. RICHARDS, The Mystical 
Element in Shelley's Poetry. CLAUDE HOUGHTON, Believing Against the Evidence. 


BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), (1), 1959. 
(2), 1959: H. Somers, S. J., L’homme, image de Dieu. Origine du théme. F. Dg 
RAEDEMAKER, S. J., Identitat und Differenz.” 


BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), XIII (1), 1959. 
XIII (2), 1959. 


BUNKA {Culture} (Sendai), XXIII (1), Spring, 1959: E. HogELzen, Skepsis und 
Theoria. (iibersetzt von S. Aizu). T. KIrAZUMI, The Consciousness of Amusement 
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and Moral Purpose on the Part of the Writers of Joruri and Kabuki. G. KDA, Das 
Zeitbewusstsein und die Zeitlichkeit des Bewusstseins in der phanomenologischen 


Philosophie Husserls. M. SEKI, Fichte’s Doctrine of the Individual Ego in his 
latter Years. 


XXIII (2), Summer, 1959: S. KrrAMuRA, The Conception of the Self in Psy- 
chology Especially on the Self as Object. H. WATANABE, Die historische Voraus- 
setzung der Entstung der mittelalterlichen Imperiumidee. T. OBA, Sur Paludes 
d’Andre Gide: rire et narcissisme. H. KAMATA, Le Critique créatrice en France. 


CHICAGO REVIEW (Chicago), XII (2), Summer, 1958: ALAN W. WATTS, Beat 
Zen, Square Zen, and Zen. DAISETZ T. SUZUKI, Rinzai on Zen. JACK KEROUAC, 
Meditation in the Woods. SHINICHI HISAMATSU (Hoseki), Zen and the Various 
Acts. PHILIP WHALEN, Excerpt: Sourdough Mountain Lookout. RUTH FULLER 
SASAKI, Chia-shan Receives the Transmission. NYOGEN SENZAKI, Mentorgarten 
Dialogue. GARY SNYDER, Spring Sesshin at Shokoku-jii/ HAROLD E. MCCARTHY, 
The Natural and Unnatural in Suzuki's Zen. AKIHISA KONDA, Zen in Phycho- 


therapy: The Virtue of Sitting. PAUL WIENPAHL, Zen and the Work of Wittgen- 
stein. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), X (1-2), March-June, 1959: RAOUL MANSELLI, 
Modern studies on Manichaeism. A survey. 


ETC. (Bloomington), XVI (2), Winter, 1959: SHUNZO SAKAMAKI, Zen and In- 
tuited Knowledge. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), XVI (151-152), December, 1958—January, 1959: Les 
Trois Royaumes (Fascicule I). 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), VII (3), January, 1959: HUMAYUN 
KABIR, Continuity of tradition in Indian Educational Thought. ANANDA SANKAR 


RAY, The meeting of East and West. S. H. DESAI, Modern Japan—an Indian’s 
impression. 


VII (4), April, 1959: SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN, India and Spiritual Life. 


GEORGE PERRIGO CONGER, Matter and Spirit. EUGENIUSZ SLUSZKIEWICZ, Indic 
Studies in Poland. 


IQBAL (Lahore), VII (3), January, 1959: EHSANULLAH KHAN, Cosmic Evolution. 
ROBERT A. WARNER, Peace in Freedom. 


VII (4), April, 1959: MUHAMMAD ABDUL GHANI NIAZI, Iqbal and Mysticism. 
MUHAMMAD UTHMAN, Life of Iqbal: its emotional period. SYED ABID ALI ABID, 
Tartar Invasion and the rise of mysticism. 


IYYUN (Jerusalem), X (1), January, 1959: J. BEN-SHLOMO, Human Knowledge 


and the Attribute of Thought in Spinoza’s Philosophy. N. JACoBs, Maimon’s 
Theory of Language. 


X (2), April, 1959: SH. ARSHAvsKy, The Limits of Moral Relativity. Y. ARIBLI, 
History and Historiography. A. Z. BAR-ON, Explanation and Analysis in History. 
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THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS & ART CRITICISM (Baltimore), XVII (3), 
March, 1959: ERNEST K. MUNDT, Three Aspects of German Aesthetic Theory. 
SHLOMO ZEMACH, A Theory of Laughter. KINGSLEY WIDMER, The Primitive 
Aesthetic: D. H. Lawrence. 


XVII (4), June, 1959: ALDO SCAGLIONE, Croce’s Definition of Literary Criticism, 
ALBERT COOK, The Beginning of Fiction: Cervantes. 


THE JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES (Ann Arbor), XVIII (2), February, 1959: 
Key P. YANG and GREGORY HENDERSON, An Outline History of Korean Con- 
fucianism. Part Il: The Schools of Yi Confucianism. 


XVIII (3), May, 1959: ROBERT A. SCALAPINO and HAROLD SCHIFFRIN, Early 
Socialist Currents in the Chinese Revolutionary Movement: Sun Yat-sen Versus 
Liang Ch’i-Ch'ao. JOHN M. H. LINDBECK, Research Materials on Communist 
China: United States Government Sources. PATRICK WILSON, A Survey of Biblio 
graphies on Southern Asia. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (New York), XX (1), January, 1959: 
HANS BARON, Qvzerelle of Ancients and Moderns. 


XX (2), April, 1959. MAX HAMBURGER, Aristotle and Confucius: A Compari- 
son. 


JOURNAL OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION (Nagpur), VI (21), 
January, 1959: G. E. M. ANSCOMBE, “We understand the word ‘Red’ by seeing 
what is common to a number of red objects.” P. J. CHAUDHURY, Do unperceived 
objects exist? P. R. DAMLE, Analytic and Synthetic Propositions. K. SESHADRI, 
Visistadvaita and Identity-in-difference. Suresh Chandra, Weak Verification. 
SANAT KUMAR SEN, Spinoza and Eternity. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LVI (1), January 1, 1959: 
ERROL E. HARRIS, Teleology and Teleological Explanation. 


LVI (2), January 15, 1959: COoRLIss LAMONT, MAX OTTO, JULIAN HUXLEY, 
Roy Woop SELLARS, GARDNER WILLIAMS, J. H. RANDALL, JR., A Humanist 
Symposium on Metaphysics. 

LVI (3), January 29, 1959: INGEMAR HEDENIUS, On Law and Morals. JAAKKO 
HINTIKKA, Existential Presuppositions and Existential Commitments. 

LVI (4), February 12, 1959. 


LVI (5), February 26, 1959: ROBERT G. OLSON, Two Questions on the Definition 
of Man’s Status in Nature. RUDOLF ALLERS, Judgment, Culture, and Conduct. 


LVI (6), March 12, 1959: Gat KENNEDY, The Process of Evaluation in 4 
Democratic Community. DANIEL D. WILLIAMS, Moral Obligation in Process 
Philosophy. A. P. BROGAN, A Criticism of Mr. A. J. Ayer’s Revised Account of 
Moral Judgments. 


LVI (7), March 26, 1959. 
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3), LVI (8), April 9, 1959: MARY-BARBARA ZELDIN, Knowledge and Intuition. 

rs LVI (9), April 23, 1959: RICHARD MCKEON, Principles and Consequences. 
ROBERT F. CREEGAN, Ritualistic Cognition. 

oe LVI (11), May 21, 1959. 


LVI (12), June 4, 1959: ROBERT CHAMPIGNY, Main Intentions in the Use of 
59: Language. 


“on- LVI (13), June 18, 1959: JACK Prrr, Generalizations in Historical Explanation. 
LA TORRE (Rio Piedras), VII (25), January-March, 1959: H&cror EsTapes, Las 
arly modalidades del colectivismo. 

-rsus 

inist VII (26), April-June, 1959. 

blio- 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), LXVII (1), January, 1959: A. A. G. BENNETT, 


The Prakrit Dhamapada-Pusavaga. VISWANATH PRASAD VARMA, Early Buddhist 
959: Mysticism. 


LXVII (2), February, 1959: K. S. R. MurtHy, The Message of the Buddha for 
‘ the Modern World. A. A. G. BENNETT, The Sahasavaga of the Prakrit Dham- 
= apada. ANOMA MAHINDA, The Development of Mindfulness. VEN C. NYANA- 
SATTA, The Study of the Buddha Dhamma in Yugoslavia. 


cing LXVII (3 & 4), March-April, 1959: S. N. SHAsTRI, Revival of Buddhism in 

ail India. A. A. G. BENNETT, The Prakrit Dhamapada (Dhamathavaga). 

LADRI, LXVII (6), June, 1959: D. M. KHAIRKAR, The Buddhist Approach to Education. 

ation. SRAMANERA JIVAKA, Can Mindfulness become a Habit. H. H. PALDEN THONDUP 
NAMGYEL, Sanskrit and Tibetan. HERAMBA CHATTERJEE, Voidness and its Proper 

1959 Interpretation. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), XLVIII (1), January, 1958: FREELAND K. 
ABBOTT, Maulana Maududi and Quranic Interpretation. 


IXLEY, 

manist XLVIII (2), April, 1958: Fauzi M. NAJJAR, Al-Farabi on Political Science. 
A. G. O'CONNOR, Higher Learning in Iraq. 

\AKKO XLVIII (3), July, 1958: Gzorce F. Hourant, Al-Ghazali and the Philosophers 
on the Origin of the World. BAYARD DoncE, The Islamic Colloquium: Lahore. 
XLVIII (4), October, 1958: MUHAMMAD DAUD RAHBAR, The Challenge of 
Modern Ideas to Muslim Society. DwiGHT M. DONALDSON, The Study of Muslim 

finition 


Ethics. GEORGE F. HOURANI, Al-Ghazali and the Philosophers on the Origin of 
duct. the World II. 


nm in a XLIX (1), January, 1959: S. A. KAMALI, Abul Kalam Azad’s Commentary on 
Process the Qur'an. ‘UTHMAN YAHYA, Man and His Perfection in Muslim Theology. 
ount of XLIX (2), April, 1959. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO (Kyoto), XXXVIII (4), March, 1959: IraRU IwAMI, 
Balzac’s World. HAJIME Hirose, On “Parinamana.” TAKESHI Fuji, Education 
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of Self-Expression. ERUNST BENZ and HIROSHI SAKAMOTO, An Introduction to 
Meister Eckhart. 


THE PAKISTAN PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL (Lahore), II (3), January, 1959: 
WILLIAM A. SHIMER, A Philosophy of Brotherhood. FAZLUR RAHMAN, Reality 
and Value. NIAZ ERFAN, Nothingness in the Existentialistic Philosophy. Mu. 
HAMMAD RAFIUDDIN, The Motivating Force of Human Activity. MRs. RAFiA 
HASAN, Role of Emotions in Childhood. ABDUL HANIF KHAN, Some Aspects of 
Kantian Ethics. G. C. Dev, Need of Philosophy in the Modern World. B. 1. 
SIDDIQI, The Philosophy of Hai Ibn Yaqzan. 


11 (4), April, 1959: MAZHERUDDIN SippIQI, Individual and Social Aspects of 
Morality. ABDUR RAB, A Broad View of the Theory of Knowledge. Mrs. NAyvym 
MANSOOR, Idea of Unity: Its Logical Basis. SYED MATI-UR-RAHMAN, Behaviour 
—Organised and Disorganised. TUFAIL A. QURESHI, Mysticism and Its Impac 
on Society. MUHAMMAD SAGHIR AL-HASAN MA‘SUMI, Muslim Philosophers on 
Prophecy. JHAMANDAS D. BHATIA, Transcendentalism in Sind. ABDUL HAMEED 
KAMALI, Sufism and the Modern European Thought. 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XL (1), Winter, 1959: ROBERT W. Fox, 
Empiricist Authoritarianism Versus Value. FREDERIC MAYER, The Meaning of 
Religion and Education. 


XL (2), Spring, 1959: STERLING M. MCMuRRIN, Existentialism, Personalism, and 
Professor Flewelling. PETER A. BERTOCCI, The Person, Obligation, and Value. 
MICHELE FEDERICO SCIACCA, Death as a Nonvalue in the Consciousness of Con- 
temporary man. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca), LXVIII (1), January, 1959: Joun 
PASSMORE, History, the Individual, and Inevitability. 


LXVIII (2), April, 1959. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA [Awakened India} (Calcutta), LXIV (1), January, 
1959: SWAMI SHRADDHANANDA, The Art of Loving God. S. P. BHATTACHARJIE, 
Future of Humanity. BRAHMACHARI MATRI CHAITANYA, Maimonides, The ‘Sec- 
ond Moses.’ 


LXIV (2), February, 1959: BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, Swami Vivekanands 
and the Future of Man. SURENDRANATH BHATTACHARYA, Avidya and Maya in 
Vedic Literature. C. E. STREET, Vedanta for an American. 


LXIV (3), March, 1959: Eprror, The Spirit of Our Times. SwAMI RANGANA- 
THANANDA, The Spiritual Life of the Indian People. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOK: 
HERJI, Mahatma Gandhi and Non-violence. ANIMA SEN GUPTA, Raménuja’s 
Theory of Perception. 


LXIV (4), April, 1959: Eprror, Union Between Science and Religion. C C 
CHATTER JI, The Secret of the Golden Flower. ARTHUR S. LALL, Peace Through 
Culture. DONALD HARRINGTON, Peace Through Religion. P. NAGARAJA RAO, The 
Nature of Man. G. SRINIVASAN, The Concept of Mind in Spinoza’s Philosophy. 
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to LXIV (5), May, 1959: Eprror, In Quest of Peace. P. S. SAsTRI, Contradiction 
and Metaphysics. SWAMI VIMALANANDA, Does Religion Lend Itself to be Adapted 
as a Professional Career? J. N. CHAKRABARTI, Bhisma’s Instructions to Yud- 


39: histira-1. SANAT KUMAR RAY CHAUDHURY, The Existence of Evil in the World. 
“ LXIV (6), June, 1959: Eprror, Restoration through Religion. SWAMI RAN- 
AFIA GANATHANANDA, Buddha, the Light of Asia. J. N. CHAKRABARTI, Bhisma’s In- 
ts of structions to Yudhisthira-2. S. SUBASH CHANDRA, The Absolutism of Josiah Royce. 
. B. S. MATHUR, Education for Divine Humanism. 

RASSEGNA DI PEDAGORIA (Padova), XVII (1), January-March, 1959: A. 
ts of RIGORELLO, Rilevanza educativa del transcendentale estetico. 
ies XVII (2), April-June, 1959: FAUusTO M. BONGIOANNI, Componenti affettive 
a dell ‘educazione morale. 
fs on THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF HUMANISTIC SCIENCES (Kyoto), March, 
MEED 1958: Annual Bibliography of Oriental Studies for 1957. Compiled by J. KURATA, 


Y. KAWAKATSU, and M. CHIKUSA. 


Fox, THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), XII (3), March, 1959: Davip 
ng of L. MILLER, Recent Speculations in the Positivistic Movement. NICHOLAS RESCHER, 
Three Commentaries of Averroes. ERROL HARRIS, Thought and Action. 


n, and XII (4), June, 1959: RUDOLF ALLERS, The Subjective and the Objective. DONn- 
Value. ALD WALHOUT, Why Should I be Moral?—A Reconsideration. NATHANIEL 
E Con- LAWRENCE, The Dialectical Analysis of Freedom. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), I, 1959. 


OHN 
J II, 1959. 
THE RYUKOKUDAIGAKU RONSHDO [Journal of Ryikoku University} (Kyoto), 
360, January, 1959: RYOsETsU FUJIHARA, On Ekavyiha Samadhi. RYUNEN Fu- 
anualy, JINO, Personal Views of Shan-tao Daishi (from Literary Point of View). SHOO 
ee AMASAKI, Buddhism in Aldous Huxley 2. 
e - 
' 361, March, 1959: DAIEN FUGEN, The Shinshu Doctrines and the Theory of 
Original Enlightenment. BUNPO KOJIMA, Some Problems of the Lotus sutra in 
canands f Central Asia. ROSHO HARADA, Milton’s own Self and its pilgrimage. 
Maya in 
" 362, May, 1959: JUNJO Og, On the Way of Viewing the Two Books of ‘Gyo’ 
(Practice) and ‘Shin’ (Faith) in the Kydgydshinshd. KANICHI OGAWA, The 
NGANA- Formation of the ‘Dai-Té-San-Z6-Shu-Ky6-Shi-wa’ (Ta-Tang-San-T’sang Chu’ii- 
Mook: Ching-Chih Hua’ in Chinese). SHOHO TAKEMURA, A Commentarial inquiry 
nanuja'’s 


into the Original Text of “Pramadna-samuccaya.” TESTUNEN YAMADA, Realism 
and the Base of Mark Twain’s Mind. PHILIPP KARL EMANN, Buddhist Book in 
. CC Norway A Brief Bibligraphy edited. 

‘A0, The THE SARAWAK MUSEUM JOURNAL (Kuching), VIII (12), December, 1958. 


? 


sophy. THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), VII (1), January, 1959: S. BHAGAT SINGH, 
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Catholicity of Guru Gobind Singh. TRILOCHAN SINGH, Guru Gobind Singh's 
Conception of History. 


VII (2), February, 1959: Mrs. P. M. WyLAM (London), Fundamentals Of Sikh 
Philosophy. 


VII (3), March, 1959. 


VII (4), April, 1959: S. KAPUR SINGH, Sikhs And Communism. S. NARAIN 
SINGH, Sikhism’s Positive Approach To Life’s Problems. 


VII (5), May, 1959: HAR KISHAN PASRICHA, Buddhism In a Nutshell. 
VII (6), June, 1959: S. KAPUR SINGH, The Two Questions. 


TAMIL CULTURE (Madras), VIII (1), January-March, 1959: H. A. POoptey, 
Social Challenges In India Today. 


VIII (2), April-June, 1959. 
TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), XXI (1), March, 1959. 


THE TOHO GAKUHO [Journal of Oriental Studies} (Kyoto), Number 29, March, 
1959: JIKAI FUJIYOSHI, My Impression on Religions in Europe and America, 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLV (9), January, 1959: SWAMI SRIDAN- 
ANDA, Realism In Sankara. VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA, Vivekananda and Marr 
as Sociologists. V. A. THIAGARAJAN, Mysticism—Eastern and Western. VIDYA 
SANKARA BHARATI SWAMI, Gita—The Scripture of the World Religion. 


XLV (10), February, 1959: P. SESHADRI, Spiritual Precepts of Swami Brahman- 
anda. ANIMA SEN-GUPTA, Samkhya in the Mahabharata. S. RAJAGOPALA SASTRI, 
God's Existence. K. S$. RAMAKRISHNA RAO, The Problem of Evil (Some Quot- 
tions). K. BALASUBRAMANIA AIYAR, The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja. 


XLV (12), April, 1959: ‘Satyavrata, SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, The Mystic. V. 
PATANJALI, The Buddha Avatara. SWAMI NITYABODHANANDA, Freedom and 
Value. 


XLVI (1), May, 1959: EprroriAL, The Ideal of Saint-Making. 
XLVI (2), June, 1959: EprToRIAL, Spiritual Discipline and Acharya Madhva. 


THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY (Santiniketan), XXIV (4), Spring, 1959: 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE, The Nature of Literature. DEBABRATA SINHA, Methodo- 
logy and Faith. KALIDAS BHATTACHARYYA, Studies in Ethical Theory. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHISCHE FORSCHUNG (Meisenheim Glafi), XII 
(1), January—March, 1959: PAUL HABERLIN, Philosophie und Wissenschaft. IN- 
GETRUD PAPE, “Innere” und “aussere” Kausalitat. KARL ULMER, Orientierung iiber 
Nietzsche (Schluss). SmIMON MosER, Der zwilfte internationale Kongress fiir 
Philosophie. EDUARD MAY, Meine drei Begegnungen mit Schopenhauer. ANONY- 
Mous, Aus dem philosophischen Leben. 
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igh’s XIII (2), April-June, 1959. 
THE ZINBUN GAKUHO [Journal of Humanistic Studies} (Kyoto), X, March, 
Sikh 1959: M. SHIMIZU, The Basic Nature of the Group. H. KATO, “Meaning” in 


Communication Process. 
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“Dr. Radhakrishnan’s is the most complete and authorita- 

tive rendering of this great classic in English.”—Huston 
), Xi SMITH. $10.00 
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g iiber At your bookseller 
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India’s leading journal of general cultural interest devoted to Art, 
Literature, and Philosophy. Issued in Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
and Spring installments from Santiniketan—seat of intercultural 
fellowship founded by Rabindranath Tagore. 


I consider the Visvabharati Quarterly a journal of literary and 
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